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Trouble aplenty in city council 
if he seeks to return 
to the polities of the ’fifties 


LETTERS 


Public pat on the back 
Editor: 

Many thanks for the article about 
Nature Trails in Edmonton, [ER, Sept. 
16]. Hopefully, the publicity will en- 
courage many more Edmontonians to 
use the booklet as a guide to pleasur- 
able strolls and hikes through our city’s 
outstanding natural features, the river 
valley and ravines. 

However, as coordinator of the LIP 
project which produced Nature Trails 
for the Edmonton Anti-Pollution Group, 
I would like to correct certain errors in 
your reporting. Money did not “run out” 
before the booklet was printed. There 
were, in fact, two editions before the 
present edition— compiled and pub- 
lished (with other environment publica- 
tions) on an LIP grant and with 
generous assistance from the Alberta 
TB and Respiratory Disease Associa- 
tion. 

When Edmonton Parks and Recrea- 
tion approached us with a proposal that 
the city provide the printing costs for 
an updated and expanded third edition, 
Edmonton Anti-Pollution Group mem- 
bers and staff agreed to do the addi- 
tional work in order to control the 
content and quality of the material in 
the booklet and because they hoped 
Parks and Recreation would promote 
Nature Trails to the fullest possible 
extent. After all, the people of Edmon- 
ton should be familiar with our great 
natural beauty spots, especially when 
this heritage is increasingly a subject of 
political controversy as to its future use. 
Such was our hope. 

Perhaps this explanation will help 
your readers to more clearly define 
where credit for Nature Trails belongs. 
Certainly the much-eriticized LIP 
program should be given a public pat on 
the back whenever it is deserved, as in 
this case. 


Sheila Abercrombie 
Edmonton 


Treatment of choice 


Editor: 

In science the most commonly 
accepted understanding of a disease is 
not always the correct one. In fact, 
every new idea, even if correct, may be 
commonly accepted only after many 
years of debate, and many commonly 
aeeepted ideas — for example, psycho- 
analysis — may have very little basis in 
experimental data and are being rapidly 
rejected. However, your definition of 
schizophrenia, “a psychological illness 
brought on by a complex combination of 
environmental factors,” [ER, Oct. 14] is 
so vague that it is meaningless because 


there is no single human event which 
will not come under the same descrip- 
tion, 

Every person lives within two en- 
vironments: (a) the psychosocial envi- 
ronment, (b) the biophysical environ- 
ment. The first environment is the only 
one considered by most psychiatrists 
who seem unaware of the second envi- 
ronment. The psychosocial environment 
includes physical factors such as 
temperature, the ratio of light to dark 
over the day, radiation, humidity, and 
so on, while the biophysical environ- 
ment includes food, pollution, oxygen, 
ozone, carbon dioxide and so on. 

A better definition is that schizo- 
phrenia is a syndrome (which is defined 
by psychologica! changes in perception 
and thought) due to a genetic program 
derived from one or more parents, 
which in a particular biophysical en- 
vironment leads to the production of an 
endogenous schizophrenic toxin. The 
nature of the illness is conditioned or 
shaped by the psychosocial environ- 
ment, 

The Canadian Schizophrenic Founda- 
tion distributes accurate literature pre- 
pared by research psychiatrists (inclu- 
ding men like Prof. Linus Pauling) 
which discusses various bio-chemical 
theories, of which the taraxein hypo- 
thesis is one. However, no one has 
claimed that nicotinic acid breaks down 
taraxein. What is claimed is that the 
comprehensive orthomolecular treat- 
ment program — which includes vitamin 
B-3, other vitamins, diet, drugs and, if 
necessary, ECT — will recover about 90 
per cent of acute and sub-acute cases. A 
substantial proportion of chronic cases 
suffer from brain allergies and require 
skillful care from an allergy oriented 
physician before they will recover. Even 
then there are some chronic schizo 
phrenic patients who, for reasons un- 
known, do not get well. 

Most psychiatrists believe that tran- 
quilizers are the treatment of choice. 
They refuse to use the vitamins since 
they state that no one has shown that 
schizophrenics are vitamin deficient. 
However, no one has yet shown that 
they are tranquilizer deficient either 
and it is generally agreed that schizo- 
phrenia is not a tranquilizer deficiency 
disease. 

The hostility and criticism of ortho 
molecular medicine is irrational and like 
most irrational theories will disappear 
in time as new broader minded 
members of the medical profession 
enter the field. 


A. Hoffer, M.D., Ph.D. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
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INDIANS 
Federal minister avoids 


showdown with Lougheed 

The appearance in Edmonton last 
week of Judd Buchanan, new federal 
Indian affairs minister, was hurried and 
cautious, After a twoday visit with 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan natives, 
Mr. Buchanan alighted in Alberta, the 
provinee he once called home, In 12 
hours he completed tours of three 
reserves — Saddle Lake, Hobbema, and 
Duffield — spoke with Lt. Gov. Ralph 
Steinhauer and officials of the Indian 
Association of Alberta, and held a 
Sunday evening press conference. 

His sojourn was swift, if not 
signifieant. Mr, Buchanan appropriately 
avoided any confrontation with Premier 
Peter Lougheed, who has refused to 
uphold a Stoney Indian land claim which 
Mr. Buchanan is pledged to support. 
The claim, says Premier Lougheed, 
must be tested in Supreme Court. His 
concern is understandable: if the claim 
is valid, the province could be forced to 
cede land (including portions of the 
Athabasca oil sands) to other bands 
with similar requests. Mr. Buchanan 


MINISTER BUCHANAN 
Diplomatic gesture. 


was not sure where the conflict would 
lead, but in a diplomatic gesture 
reasserted the federal government's 
Support of the Stoney case. As one 
provincial official wryly pointed out, 
“Why not? The federal government has 
nothing to lose.” 

Mr. Buchanan's tour of about 10 
prairie reserves was, he said, an 
attempt to get away from the 
“all-too-easy” position of sitting behind a 
desk in Ottawa and waiting for the 
Indians to come. Although he had not 
been ona reserve since childhood, what 
he saw on his whirlwind tour came as no 
surprise. Housing, education, economic 
development — these he recognized and 
dutifully recited as major problems. 

But, as Indian Association president 
Harold Cardinal points out, “it's a waste 
of time to talk about problems. We want 
solutions.” What solutions the new 
minister of Indian affairs will attempt 
are as yet unclear. The department, he 
says, will play more of a “coordinating 
role" than it has in the past, By this he 
means it will encourage Indians to take 
advantage of programs and grants 
administered by other departments of 
the government. The department also 
will concentrate on education, “I saw 
two reserves on this trip,” said Mr. 
Buchanan, “which were side by side. 
And the difference was tremendous.” 
Although he did not mention their 
names, one was apparently as pros- 
perous as the other was destitute. 
“What it boils down to,” he concluded, 
“is a question of leadership.” And 
leadership, he believes, is a matter of 
education, 

Economic development is another of 
his priorities. Too much welfare and too 
little work — these lie at the root of 
many problems, according to Mr. 
Buchanan. “There is a great feeling 
among the Indian people that welfare is 
soul-destroying,” he says. “Now the 
Indians are determined to play a fuller 
part in the economic life of Canada 
to become participants rather than 
bystanders.” Finally, says Mr. Bucha- 
nen, the Indian Act will be re-examined, 
although “we will not unilaterally 
rewrite it.” 

It is certain that Alberta's Indian 
leaders will demand more than vague 
promises from the minister. Mr. Cardi 
nal, the [AA's 29-year-old dynamo, is 
convinced that if the federal govern- 
ment really wants to solve the “Indian 
problem” in Alberta, now is the time. 
With industry expanding and labor 
shortages looming, he reasons, what 
better opportunity to train and employ 
native Albertans? He has proposed to 

. continued on page 4, 
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TOTE BOARD FIGURES TOP $100,000 MARK 


Telethon proves that Edmonton cares 


The precise financial results won't be 
known until the last check is received 
weeks — and perhaps months — from 


now, but Edmonton's first United Way 
telethon already has been pronounced 
an overwhelming success by campaign 
leaders, participants and viewers alike. 
Staged in the Crystal Ballroom of the 


Edmonton Inn for 10 nonstop hours 
during the Thanksgiving weekend, the 
extravaganza was broadcast live on 
CITV and wound up with an impressive 
total of $127,382 in cash and pledges 
before going off the air. 

“Fantastic! That’s the only way to 
describe it,” beamed general campaign 
chairman Harley Deeks in the wake of 
the surprisingly fast-paced telethon, the 
first ever sponsored by a United Way 
drive in Canada. “It was extremely 
well-done and a credit to all who 
participated, I've heard that it may 
even have surpassed Klondike Days in 
community involvement. But the big 
thing we gained was exposure of what 
the United Way is all about, particularly 
to the young people watching at home 
and in the audience. The brief 
interviews with representatives of our 
43 member agencies were blended in so 
well with the pledge reports Ma 

His praise was echoed by United Way 
executive director Hugh Harvey, who 
said, “It’s almost an assured fact that 


DANCING DEEKS CELEBRATES 


NIMOY CHECKS TOTALS ON MONITOR 
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PRODUCTION AIDE AT WORK 


we will repeat the telethon. I'll 
reeommend very strongly at our next 
board meeting that we stage another 
one next year.” Mr. Harvey explained 
that all revenue will be credited to the 
appropriate corporate and residential 
divisions in the $2,483,000 fund drive, 
which reached the halfway point last 
week thanks, in large part, to the 
telethon. The United Way official 
singled out three people for special 
praise: emcee/musical director Tommy 
Banks, general chairman Don Clarke 
and director Ron Brown, all of whom 
seldom left the ballroom throughout the 
production, 

But Mr. Harvey hastened to add (as 
did everyone connected with the 
telethon) that it took hundreds of indi- 
viduals and businesses to make things 
happen, not the least of whom were 
headliners Arte Johnson |Laugh-In], 
Bob McGrath [Sesame Street], Leonard 
Nimoy [Star Trek] and Kay Turner [Pig 
‘n' Whistle}. Scores of local and regional 
stars also performed, backed up by 
production assistance from all local 
radio and television stations plus a 
myriad of off-camera volunteers. Mas- 
terminding the production was Wendell 
Wilks, general manager of CITV, 
deservedly pleased at show's end that 
the opportunity to prove the capabilities 


ARTE JOHNSON & FRIEND 


WILKS AT TELETHON 'S END 


of Edmonton's newest station. 

Audience participation frequently 
overshadowed the “names” as tiny tots 
wandered onstage to drop the contents 
of their piggy banks into a large vat, 
politicians and celebrities vied for 
camera position, and star athletes lent 
their weight to the cause. 

Focal point was the phone panel 
where volunteers spent more than 700 
man-hours fielding calls from donors. 
Nearby, various representatives of the 
mass media acknowledged pledges and 
chatted about the United Way, reveling 
in the rarity of an occasion which found 
them sharing the same microphones. 
Behind the phone panel was a large tote 
board keeping viewers informed on 
progress. The audience got into the act 
by calling the numbers each time a new 
total was announced, overflowing with 
enthusiasm as the count topped 
$100,000 less than an hour before 
sign-off. 

When the lights dimmed, one thing 
was certain: it was truly a time of 
Thanksgiving, holiday or not, for 
participants, donors and — most of 
all — the many local residents who will 
benefit from the dollars raised. 


McGRATH & JOHNSON HAM IT UP 


FIL FRASER LEADS MEDIA PANEL'S APPLAUSE 
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Mr. Buchanan that special funds be 
made available to Alberta Indians for 
education and economic development, 
via a five-or 10-year “compact” with the 
department. In addition, he has urged 
that a special committee of cabinet and 
Nationa, Indian Brotherhood represen 
tatives meet to discuss the Indian Act, 
Indian claims and strategies for 
handling economic and training needs 
among Indians across Canada. Such a 
meeting has been scheduled for 
February. 

Mr. Buchanan notes no particular 
increase in Indian militancy of late, nor 
does he think the Indians have over- 
stated their case. It now falls on him to 
defend that case in cabinet and lo 
search for solutions. 


ROBBERY 
Pistol may have been ‘toy,’ 
but $1 holdup was for real 


Rene Pomp! was walking down the 
street one evening last week with a 
dollar in his pocket. There was no 
reason for anyone to assault him, and he 
saw no reason to be afraid. But sudden 
ly three men, armed with a 22-calibre 
pellet pistol, burst upon him. They 
knocked him down and proceeded to 
rifle his pockets. All they found was the 
dollar. Not satisfied with that, they also 


CHAI FOLK DANCERS IN ARTISTIC POSE 


took his shoes, 

Mr. Pompl could easily have been left 
lying on the street, with no shoes, his 
belt wrecked and without even enough 
money to call the police. But Sharon and 
Floyd Mahoney of Sherwood Park were 
also there at the time. passing in a taxi. 
They told the driver to get the police 
through the taxi's dispatch office. The 
police arrived on the scene before Mr, 
Pompl’s assailants had a chance to 
leave. The three men pretended to be 
drunk. One of them flourished his gun 
at the police. They told him to drop it. 
He wouldn't. The officers produced 
their revolvers, When the man realized 
the policemen meant business he said, 
“Don't shoot. It's only a toy.” 

Charged with armed robbery were 
James McCarthy, Leonard Piche and 
Paul Mason, 


FOLK ARTS 
Young Winnipeg troupe 
lives up to its name 


Dozens of ebullient youngsters filled 
the Jubilee Auditorium stage last week 
as Manitoba's Chai Folk Ensemble per 
formed traditional Jewish songs and 
dances from Spain, eastern Europe and 
Israel. Ranging in age from 15 to 22, the 
singers and dancers obviously are not 
professional entertainers and, indeed, 


Performing traditional Jewish entertainment 


4 


derive much of their charm from the 
unregimented manner in which they 
cavort. But chat is the Hebrew word for 
“life,” a quality the traveling troupe 
possessés in abundance. 

Founded in 1964, the ensemble has 
since become an integral part of the 
Winnipeg community in addition to 
representing Manitoba at the Centen- 
nial folk arts concert in Oltawa (with 
Queen Elizabeth in the audience) and 
the Canadian National Exhibition in 
Toronto. With artistic and musical 
directors for continuing guidance, the 
group has a new cast each year as 
members enter university or move 
away, but the style and sound remains 
consistent. 

Highlights of the Jubilee appearance 
included a 40-minute excerpt from 
Fiddler on the Roof and several spirited 
solos by Kenny Maslowsky, who por 
trayed Tevye in Fiddler earlier in the 
program. 

The concert was sponsored by the 
Edmonton section of the National 
Council of Jewish Women and the local 
B'nai B'rith lodge. Many theatre-goers 
welcomed the ensemble during a recep 
tion at Beth Shalom Synagogue follow 
ing the performance, discovering for 
themselves that the beat goes on long 
after the final curtain. 


ADVOCATE 
Council establishes position 
of ombudsman to aid public 


As the final gathering of this term's 
city council drew to a close recently, 
Ald. Una Evans, who was not up for 
re-election, introduced a motion to 
establish the office of municipal 
ombudsman, and immediately denied 
any intentions of oceupying the post 
herself. Her motion received unanimous 
approval after passage of an amend- 
ment by Ald. Ed Leger requesting that 
the provincial government select the 
new ombudsman, because such an 
appointee would have greater strength 
than one designated by the city. Ald. 
Evans expressed her belief that a 
city: level ombudsman has become 
necessary because municipal adminis- 
tration grows increasingly bigger as 
time goes on. Citizens, she said, now 
think their only hope of cutting through 
city red-tape lies in complaining to 
“self-styled Ralph Nader types,” and 
added the new office would provide 
protection to the administration as well. 

The city action failed to specify just 
when the new ombudsman would take 
office, but the general outline of his job 
emerged: He would follow the pattern 
set by the provincial ombudsman, who 
listens to complaints from citizens and 
attempts to resolve them by working 
through the various provincial agencies 
concerned, 
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CONTESTS 
Winning name is obvious 


choice for new coliseum 

About 18 months ago, the Edmonton 
Exhibition Association started to build a 
structure to house the thousands of fans 
who flock (or would like to flock) to 
Edmonton Oiler home hockey games. It 
was to seat 15,800 people and could be 
used for rock shows, rodeos, revivals, 
ice carnivals and displays as well as the 
hockey games. One of the few apparent 
problems was what to name it. 

So the association decided to hold a 
contest. The idea was to name the new 
building. Some 1,500 names were 
submitted, ranging from the complex to 
the simple. from far-fetched to 
somewhere near suitable. Then last 
week, with filting fanfare and press 
releases, the association announced its 
decision: The Edmonton Coliseum. 

Don Clarke, the coliseum's marketing 
manager of two weeks, laughed when 
questioned about the choice. “That 
contest was run before J] started. 
Edmonton Coliseum was simply the 
best. And besides, it was the only name 
that was suggested more than 
once. . .six times, to be exact. It was the 
obvious choice. The building has to be 
sold all over the world, to people who 
will want to use it. We could have taken 
any name and spent a lot of money 
making it synonymous with Edmonton, 
but it’s rather a waste when it can be 
called something that has both the city 
itis to be identified with and the type of 
building it is in the name.” The name 
may not be earth-shattering or even 
particularly original, but it should sell 
the building, he feels. 


NATIVES 
Unisex hair stylist shop is 
city's first Indian business 


Indians have been doing business in 
the Edmonton area for centuries, with 
the white man for some time less, but 
now the native population is entering 
into the mainstream of economic life. 
Last week Mrs. Isabel Steinhauer, first 
lady of the province as wife of the 
lieutenant governor, officially opened 
the first Indian-owned and -operated 
firm in the city, Julie Whitstone’s Phase 
I unisex hair-stylist shop in Jasper 
Place. 

Miss Whitstone, originall; from the 
Onion Lake Reserve in northern 
Saskatchewan and an eight-year veter- 
an of the hair styling business, 
purchased the 1'/-year-old shop with 
the aid of a loan ($10,500) and grant 
($4,000) from the Indian Economic 
Development Fund. Fred Letourneau, a 
business service officer with the Indian 
and northern affairs department, helped 
get the the money for Miss Whitstone, 


COLISEUM PROGRESS INCLUDES ‘NEW’ NAME 
From 1,500 suggestions, an obvious choice. 


saying: “We're getting more involved in 
off-reserve business projects, although a 
majority of our funds are still channeled 
to on-reserve ventures.” 

Right now Miss Whitstone and her 
assistant, Janet Potts, a native 
Edmontonian, comprise the staff of the 
shop, but Miss Whitstone has high 
hopes for the future. There are seven 
stations in the shop so “as customers 
slowly find out where we are,” she plans 
to add to the staff and fill the empty 
chairs. 

One other need is a sign on Stony 
Plain Road, which the shop faces. Those 
who are coming into the shop now are a 
mixture of men and women who already 
know the location and a few children, 
Miss Whitstone says, but she hopes to 
attract more neighborhood patrons 
soon. 


ACCIDENTS 
injured railroader faces 
uncertain future stoically 


Samuel Haekel has worked as a 
carman for the Canadian Pacific 
Railroads for 22 years. At the age of 45, 
he has never contemplated doing 
anything else. Then recently a tragedy 
occurred. Mr. Haekel lost a leg in an 
industrial accident. Now he doesn't 
know what he will do. 

“T guess,” he said weakly from his bed 
at University Hospital, “it could be 
called a hazard of the job. It was simply 
a matter of a split second. If I could 
have got out of there that much 
sooner...” But Mr. Haekel did not get 
out on time. 

One of Mr. Haekel's duties as a 
carman is to check that the train is 
connected properly between the cars. It 
was 10 p.m., one hour before he was due 
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to get off work and he was between two 
ears connecting the air hoses. All of a 
sudden he felt the train move. He tried 
to jump out of the way, but he missed 
by a fraction of a second. The wheels of 
the car caught his leg, severing the one 
an muscle just below the knee. 

“I couldn't say what happened,” he 
sighed. Perhaps one of the engines hit 
it; perhaps they were connecting cars at 
another end of the train and that moved 
it. I just don't know. It's hard to say. I 
have a wife and three children to 
support, as well.” 

He doesn’t know what the future has 
in store for him. He has a family to 
support; the eldest child is 19, the 
youngest is only 10. All he knows is 
trains. “I can’t do the job I used to, and 
Td like to stay with the CPR. I haven't 
thought much about what I will do to 
support the family. I’ve had other 
things on my mind.” 


OWNER WHITSTONE 
Demonstrating technique. 
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Control room tiff puts Hourglass off air, 
producer Reynolds quits in protest 


Hourglass, the peppery CBC public 
affairs show that has alternately 
entertained, enraged, enthralled, irked 
and prodded Edmonton’s television 
viewers for the past two years, lost its 
executive producer last week in a 
control room tiff caused, no doubt, by 
the high tension under which the show 
was customarily produced. Peter 
Reynolds, the generally acknowledged 
genius of the program, resigned without 
warning when he protested the action of 
a technician who, apparently in a 
temper, cut the show off the air. His 
action was caused, not by the content of 
the show itself but by what he 
considered the exorbitant demands of 
Mr. Reynolds on the technical staff. 
Reacting swiftly, the technical producer 
restored broadcasting almost immed- 
iately so that the most the viewer would 
have seen was a grey screen for about 
30 seconds. The incident happened the 
Thursday before election day during a 
“bearpit” encounter between several of 
the candidates for mayor, another 
Reynolds innovation. 

Studio management personnel met 
with the recalcitrant Reynolds on 
several occasions after his resignation 
was delivered but failed to persuade 
him to reconsider. They then explained 
that they thought he was lost anyway 
because he was on the verge of 
departure before the incident. This Mr. 
Reynolds denied. His commitment had 
been to establish the show, he said, and 
he intended to honor it. If he had left it 
would have been to find another post in 
the corporation. 

Meanwhile Tom Kavanagh, who 
produced the show under Mr. Reynolds’ 
direction, was named its acting 
executive producer last week. This 
decision apparently averted a walkout 
by the rest of the Hourglass crew who 
felt that their own interests had been 
sacrificed because management feared a 
walkout of the technical staff in support 
of the technician who had cut the show 
off the air. But the Hourglass crew did 
not wish to thwart Mr. Cavanagh’s 
opportunity to take over the show 
because he, too, had been an integral 
member of the team that producer 
Reynolds had put together. 

At the CBC studio, it was regarded as 
an obstreperous team, colliding fre 
quently with other departments be- 
cause of its aggressive pursuit of 
program material. The news depart- 
ment in particular frequently ran afoul 
of it. So, evidently, did the technical 
staff, 

The program was opened in 1972, ran 
briefly as a typical offering of CBC's 
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public affairs department, then acquired 
the service of Mr. Reynolds, a 
Hamilton-born broadcaster who served 
the CBC in Britain and had done a 
travel show for the network from 52 
countries around the world. When 
Hourglass of Edmonton needed a 
producer, he answered the ad, and 
found himself, his wife and their 
two-year-old son headed for the capital 
of Alberta. 


He introduced to the program an 
incredible originality, which scored, 
among other things, some solid news 
scoops over the rest of the Edmonton 
media. Chief among these were the 
charges of Ald. Alex Fallow of money 
offers from the Ghermezian brothers 
which led to the Morrow inquiry. 


If the show had a weakness, it was a 
tendency to stand back from the city 
and poke fun or sneer at it, instead of 
presenting itself as a part of the 
community it was covering. A chief 
contributor to this effect was the 
whimsical style affected by its host, 
commentator Larry Branter, whom 
many viewers regarded as a CBC 
import from the East. The truth is quite 
different: Mr. Branter had been brought 
up on a farm near Rosetewn, Sask., and 
tried hard to run one himself in the 
postwar period until economics forced 
him to find a job in another line. He 
found one in a radio station at North 
Battleford and came to CBC, Edmonton, 
in 1961. Few people in CBC have a 
better grainroots grasp of life on the 
prairies. 

The viewers themselves never saw 
Mr. Reynolds. If they had, they would 
have been surprised. He was anything 
but the mod dressed habituee of big city 
broadcasting circles. He was somewhat 
baggy-eyed, vague in conversation and 
his clothes frequently had a slept-in 
look. Few of his neighbors in the 9600 
block of 74 Street would have guessed 
him as the man behind the Hourglass 
phenomenon. 

Where Mr. Reynolds goes next he 
does not know. His successor, Mr. 
Kavanagh, a Newfoundlander who came 
west with the CBC a year ago, has 
admittedly a tough act to follow. But his 
predecessor was also his teacher. If the 
lessons took, the program will doubtless 
continue to agitate Edmonton. One of 
those lessons: “The truth,” says Peter 
Reynolds. “People today want it badly, 
and they will allow for the prejudice of 
the person presenting it. What they 
don't want to see are cardboard people 
and sham. On Hourglass we tried to 
give them the truth." 
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DEPARTING REYNOLDS. 
The truth is better than cardboard. 


SUCCESSOR KAVANAGH 
A hard act to follow. 


HOST LARRY BRANTER 
Right from the grain roots 


LOCAL THIRD GRADERS TRY STILL LIFE ART 
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Pupil artists here no match for Japanese 


Mrs, Gail Duncan’s third grade 
class at St. Boniface Separate School 
is studying Japan. Coincidentally, 
Lions clubs of Edmonton and Japan 
arranged an exchange of grade 
school students’ art, the Japanese 
part of which is currently on display 
at St. Boniface. The experience of art 
work of their oriental contempo- 
raries has disconcerted both some of 
the children and teachers like Mrs. 
Duncan. “My students were im- 
pressed,” she said, “and they don’t 
think they can do as well on the 
material they will be sending in re- 
turn. I think we'll just have to con- 
centrate on our strong points and 
send back some craft items.” 

The paintings done by the 
Japanese children (ranging from 
grades one through six) include a 


block print which is comparable to 
those produced by high school stu- 
dents in Canadian schools, said Mrs. 
Dunean. Through all the works is 
evident the high priority placed on 
beauty and discipline in the schools 
across the ocean. “Here we prize 
creativity,” Mrs. Duncan commen- 
ted, “and have lost formal training 
and discipline in lower grades. They 
seem to have been able to keep the 
formal art training, beginning in 
grade one, and also maintained 
creativity.” From schools here, 
where art is often viewed as a free- 
time activity, children suggested 
sending some of their current art 
dabblings, such as “junk” collages or 
“string” art to show their Japanese 
counterparts something of the status 
of art in Canadian schools. 


SECOND GRADE FLOWERS 
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Won't be Hawrelak yes-men, says Hayter, 
but a council clash could be mayor's plan 


In the days when William Hawrelak 
sat high and secure as chairman of the 
city council and mayor of Edmonton, a 
22-year-old reporter with flaming red 
hair from time to time represented the 
Journal at city hall. He was fresh out of 
the Peace River country and his name 
was Ronald Hayter. This week Bill 
Hawrelak is presiding over that council 
again, and once more the fellow with 
red hair is in attendance. He is an 
alderman now and is 38 years old. 
Mayor Bill Hawrelak will discover that 
more has changed than the years, said 
Ald. Hayter last week. “Bill's in for a 
big shock. He's going to find that there's 
a whole new attitude at city hall. The 
days of a rubber stamp council are gone. 
If he tries to bring them back there will 
be fireworks, the likes of which the last 
council would not even have dreamed 
of.” 

If anyone has so far suffered a shock 
in the triumphal comeback of Bill 
Hawrelak to Edmonton politics, it is not 
Bill Hawrelak. No member of city 
council expected his landslide victory. 
Nevertheless, the form of government 
which Bill Hawrelak remembers and the 
one he was destined to begin experienc- 
ing this week differ sharply, not so 
much in structure as in practice. 
Moreover, all the faces have changed. 
There is scarcely an employee on the 
city hall's second floor who was there 
when Bill Hawrelak was mayor. The 
tension and anxiety in the executive 
suites were therefore understandably 
high. Constitutionally, however, the 
mayor could make almost no changes 
without council's consent, so his first 
task was either to ingratiate or intimi- 
date the aldermen. 

His opening move gave at least a clue 
as to the way he would go. The day 
after the election, he arranged that the 
mayor would be sworn in on Friday, the 
aldermen on Monday. That, he 
explained, was how things had been 
done in his day. Since then, aldermen 
and mayor had been sworn in together. 
The distinction was more than mere 
timetabling. Obviously he wanted the 
mayor set apart. It was a matter of 
prestige, a symbol perhaps of authority. 
The boss, so to speak, does not frater- 
nize with the men. The move could be 
taken as an indication that Bill Hawre 
lak aimed to be boss. 

If this were to be his policy — ie, to 
put things back onto the administrative 
basis that they were on when he 
left —he could expect to pursue three 
other changes almost immediately: 
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First, he would seek to re-establish 
the practice that the mayor be chairman 
of the commission buard. This was a 
change worked in the first three years 
of the Dent regime when the position of 
chief commissioner was created for 
Peter Bargen, and Mr. Bargen under- 
standably insisted on knowing what the 
chief commissioner should do, The Dent 
answer was apparently to make him 
chairman of the commission board in the 
mayor's stead. But the result had an 
unfortunate aspect. Previously the 
board's recommendations came forward 
over the mayor's signature so that he, 
the chairman of the city council, had in- 
variably committed himself to support 
the board's recommendations. This 
introduced a kind of executive repre 
sentation in the council debate. But 


THE NEW MAYOR TAKES OFFICE 
First formal photograph after swearing-in ceremony. : 


board recommendations under the chief 
commissioner system did not always 
come with the mayor's declared 
support, thereby inviting bolder opposi- 
tion within the city council itself. 
Second, he would seek to restore 
council's former committee of Lhe whole 
legislative process. In the Hawrelak 
days, council's detailed examination of a 
bylaw or report was made when council 
met in committee of the whole. The 
mayor left the chair, the rules of debate 
were relaxed so that aldermen could 
answer questions and speak more than 
once, and opposition could either be re- 
solved by amendment, or simply out- 
voted. Then when couneil would return 
to its formal session, there seemed little 
point in going through the entire debate 
again, so the action of the committee 
was simply ratified by the council. Such 
items are now referred to one of three 
standing committees — utilities and en- 
gineering, public affairs or economic af- 
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Six Hawrelak faces on the night of an astonishing triumph 


tension satisfaction 
fairs. (A fourth committee, the legis 
lative, is created by the chairman of the 
other three, plus the mayor.) But the 
trouble is that the debates tend to be 
held twice, once in the committee and 
again in open council because aldermen 
who are not members of the committee 
which dealt with some item might 
nonetheless want to voice an opinion 
about it, and the contrary opinion must 
therefore be expressed as well, 

Third, and most controversial, he 
might even wish to reduce the size of 
the commission board to two or three 
from the present five. Such a move 
would require the approval of a council 
majority, yet it might nevertheless 
acquire strong public support. The sala 
ries of three commissioners, plus offices, 
secretaries and executive assistants 
eould mean a saving of well over 
$150,000 a year, in three years half a 
million. The uproar over such a proposal 
would be thunderous. If the aldermen 
refused, as they doubtless would, the 
mayor could point to such refusals as an 
explanation for the fact that he had not 
been able to cut taxes. And a council, 
conscious of the whopping Hawrelak 
majority at the polls, might let itself be 
persuaded at least to chop off some of 
the executive assistants as a compro- 
mise. If other Hawrelak economy 
Measures encountered similar council 
resistance, then this would appear as 
sheer obstinancy, an obstruction of the 
divine right of the people. It would 
seem logical therefore in a subsequent 
election that Mayor Hawrelak return at 
the head of a slate, resolved te do the 
people’s will by electing enough candi 
dates to assure a Hawrelak majority on 
council. 

Such a party system within municipal 
polities might seem preposterous today, 
yet in the days of ex-mayor Hawrelak it 
would not have seemed so remote. For 
those were the days of the “Citizen's 
Committee” which endorsed the candi 
dates for council, an endorsement 


reflection 

without which powerful aldermen could 
go down to defeat. Ald. Hayter remem 
bers the sad fate of Ald. Charles 
Simmonds who incurred the wrath of 
Mayor Hawrelak in council and was 
subsequently denied the Citizen's 
Committee endorsement. Though an in 
cumbent and a popular one at that, he 
was defeated and soundly in the next 
election. 

The Citizen's Committee is gone, but 
it is doubtful that the political concepts 
which embrace it have gone from the 
Hawrelak mind. Certainly if such a 
system were desired, the best way to 
bring it back would be to deliberately 


irritation 


EX-REPORTER HAYTER 
Bill's in for a big shock. 
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scores of economy measures until the 
public itself began demanding a slate 
that was committed to support the 
mayor. And once elected, the mayor's 
slate would rapidly become the mayor's 
organization so that machine politics 
would have at last arrived in Edmonton. 

That such a plan was actively present 
in the mind of the man who swept so 
spectacularly into office last week there 
was no immediate reason to believe, 
Astute members of the city council, 
however, would nevertheless rapidly 
become aware of the possibility of it, 
and try to figure out how to resist it. 
Resistance might not prove all that 
simple. There was, after all, a dilemma. 
To stoutly resist the mayor’s measures 
would enhance the arguments for a 
Hawrelak slate. To let him have his way 
could convert council into the rubber 
stamp that Ald. Hayter refuses to let it 
become. For in the latter case, the 
present council would become the 
Hawrelak machine. 

But of this there seemed no 
possibility. People, said Ald. Hayter, 
are no longer as easily satisfied as they 
were in the former Hawrelak days, 
They will not put up with closed meet 
ings because they want to know what's 
going on. Yet Mayor Hawrelak is a 
businessman, and good businessmen do 
not like doing business in public. 

Other things have changed since 
those days, says the alderman. One is 
values. The ery then was “growth at. 
any price.” But today “people want 
responsible growth, reasonable taxation 
and good urban environment. If they 
don’t get them, they're going to speak 
out. When Bill was mayor before, we 
were a small prairie town feeling its 
oats. Those days are gone forever. Bill 
is in for a rude awakening.” 

His prognosis might prove true. Or, 
on the other hand, of the man who so 
accurately divined the mood of the 
Edmonton electorate, it might prove a 
dangerous underestimation. 


For Ivor Graham Dent, the man 
who led a new era of happy politics 
into City Hall six years ago, it was 
the hour of the agony of the soul. Not 
only was he being dealt what began 
to look like a crushing rejection by 
the people he had tried to serve, but 
he must now go before his dejected 
and embittered supporters, his 
jubilant and smirking foes, his 
colleagues of the city council (almost 
every one of whom had been 
re-elected), the city employees whom 
he had up until that day bossed, fifty 
or a hundred-thousand television 
viewers, and his own wife and 
children, and he must look noncha- 
lant. about it. For the four horrible 
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THE ‘MEDIA BOYS 
One last call for plastic joviality 


hours that followed — first in his 
committee room, then at the 
headquarters of his opponent, finally 
in the turmoil of City Hall itself — he 
actually carried it off. Only those 
who knew him well would read the 
strains, There was the constant 
lighting and relighting of the pipe, 
the inordinate consumption of 
peanuts at what had been planned as 
the “victory” party, and the thin 
edge to his voice when he told the 
radio reporters: “I fought the kind of 
campaign that reflects the kind of 
person I am.” It was a campaign, he 
said, that appealed to “reason, not to 
emotion.” But as he walked toward 
Dent headquarters at 106 Street and 
Jasper Avenue, it was emotion that 
he would have to keep carefully 
under control. Se he plastered a 
sniile on his face as he entered the 
door and he kept it there, unchanged 
like a photograph. 

The Dent headquarters came in 
two parts. The front was furnished 


To keep on smiling no matter how calamitous the news, 
Ivor and Aileen's gruesome task — and they did it 


as any political committee room with 
telephones and tables. The back was 
the abandoned Pegasus night club 
where the Dent forces had planned 
the “victory” party. He entered the 
front half first. About 20 people 
surrounded a little portable TV set. 
Among them, hostesses kept circula- 
ting with trays of cheese biscuits, 
but no one seemed to be eating 
much, and few were talking. The 
first returns had already been 
reported. Hawrelak was far ahead. It 
was early, however, people assured 
one another. Only Hawrelak terri- 
tory was reporting. Wait till Ward 1 
came in, But now the second count 
had arrived. Hawrelak was even 
farther ahead. Even in the single poll 
reporting from Ward 1 he was in the 
lead. Eyes turned furtively toward 
the mayor. “It doesn't look too 
hopeful,” said Ivor Dent, The smile 
did not crack. He relit his pipe, a 
deliberate and seemingly endless 
process. He ate a few more peanuts. 
He smiled even harder, and headed 
toward the rear portion of the 
headquarters, followed closely by the 
wife who had fought so hard in his 
cause. In defeat, Aileen Dent was 
statuesque, gracious...some would 
have said beautiful. 

The atmosphere in the rear 
portion differed. The night club's 
owners had left the furniture behind. 
Tables still] dotted the room whose 
decor was of orange and brown, and 
whose subdued lighting affected the 
romantic but achieved the eerie. 
Here, too, there was a television, but 
by now no one wanted to look at it. 
“A man’s not dead just because he 
loses an election,” said Ivor Dent, 
“He's lost before,” said Aileen, It was 
the first mentions of the word “lose” 
and it seemed to trigger an angry 
reaction. “Don’t worry, Ivor,” 
shouted one man. “They'll need Dent 
again when Hawrelak is kicked out!” 
The mayor turned his smile in the 
man’s direction, found another table 
of food and helped himself to the 
peanuts. 

Ald. Una Evans arrived, tiger-cat 
of the Dent campaign who had 
herself not run for re-election. She 
was now obviously close to tears of 
anger. But her anger was not with 
Bill Hawrelak. It was with the 
Edmonton that had re-elected him 
(see page 11). And the next 
development was tougher still. The 
news arrived that Dent was now 
running third; Ald. Cec Purves was 
second. The bearer of those tidings 
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was the mayor's 12-year-old son. “T 
thought you'd like to know, Dad. 
Purves just got ahead.” For an 
instant the smile vanished from 
Aileen Dent’s face. Upon Ivor's it did 
not so much as flicker. 

Next came the interview with the 
Journal, the paper that had 
supported him through most of those 
six years. No, he would not say what 
his plans were. He was to be a 
private citizen now and his plans 
were nobody’s business but his own. 
(Smile) Yes, he was “obviously” 
going to take a holiday — from City 
Hall, that is. No, if he had the 
campaign to fight again, he would 
not have fought it differently. Yes, it 
was the bus strike that had probably 
hurt him the most. And the Morrow 
inquiry. The worst aspect was that 
people didn't seem to appreciate 
what he had accomplished. (Smile) 
Nor how hard he worked. Only the 
caretakers knew what time he left 
the office. He had changed a “plain 
prairie town into a city that can be 
proud of itself. Nobody can take that } 
away from me.” (Smile) The 
interview ended; the time had come 
to leave. Hawrelak headquarters 
would be next. 

More than any other ordeal of the 
evening, Aileen Dent feared the visit 
to Hawrelak headquarters in the 
Bonaventure Hotel. It wasn’t Bill she 
feared. For Bill Hawrelak would 
always be charming. It was the 
Hawrelak supporters. By past 
reputation they were inclined to the 
fanatical. Garbage was supposed to 
have been dumped once upon the 
lawn of a citizen who had dared 
criticize Bill, Now had their hour 
come, and Aileen Dent must walk 
inte the very jaws of their scorn. She 
could not, she said, have been more 
inaccurate about the reception. They 
shook her hand. They sympathized. 
They consoled. They toasted. They 
congratulated on a good campaign. 
They wished her and her family well. 
Either the vicious fanatics had 
disappeared from the Hawrelak 
camp, or perhaps they had never 
been there. The worst was now over. 
There remained the City Hall and 
the media. But it was now past 
midnight. The interviews would be 
done on tape. That was less 
nerve-wracking, The Dents turned 
their smiles towards downtown. 

It all happened so quickly now. 
There was an interview under klieg 
lights with Fil Fraser for the new 
Channel 13. There was one last 


MRS. DENT AT CITY HALL 
Some would have said beautiful. 


session in the mayor's office. What 
he always referred to as “the media 
boys” were as usual ringed about the 
toom, with Ivor behind the big desk 
— smiling bravely, punctuating the 
repartee with a plastic joviality that 
only once wore thin. What, asked 
CHQT'’s Len Grant, did the mayor 
plan to do now? He would not say, he 
replied. He recalled that when he 
had been elected mayor, the media 
had “forced” him to answer a 
question about his future. “At that 
particular time I had an arrangement 
with the university which was in fact 
changed because I had to answer a 
question like right now, immediately 
I was elected.” This, he said, was 
“not fair.” 

But his remark set reporters 
speculating as to what arrangement 
Ivor Dent might have had with the 
university. He had been loaned to 
that institution by the city school 
board from which he had been 
granted leave of absence. He had 
worked as a specialist in educational 
administration, then left that post for 
the mayor's office. He now implied 
that the university, presumably in 
some unofficial way, had granted him 
a leave of absence, outside the usual 


SMILE HARD AND KEEP ON SMILING. 


The pipe and peanuts were the only give-away. 


rules of tenure. His reference to such 
an arrangement might have caused 
the university to cancel it because 
the university could not publicly 
make such an arrangement. But this 
was merely speculative and it raised 
the further question: How will Ivor 
Dent now support himself? 

His leave from the Edmonton 
school board was still in effect. 
Though it guaranteed him only a 
teacher's position, the board's 
practice in such cireumstances has 
been to rehire the returning 
employee at the same status he 
occupied when he departed. In the 
Dent case it would mean an assistant 
principalship — if such a position 
were available, which at present it 
was not. 

Even more immediate was the 
question, How wealthy is Ivor Dent? 
He had himself answered it only 24 
months ago in a statement filed with 
the city clerk because, he said, 
“Lately I have heard of rumors to 
the effect that I have improperly 
enriched myself in the office of 
mayor. There is absolutely no 
substance to these rumors,” The 
accompanying statement showed his 
assets rising from $84,000 when he 
became mayor to $138,000 on June 
10 of this year, an increase not even 
commensurate with the increase in 
the cost of living.* 

The interviews over, Ivor Dent 
emptied the drawers and files of his 
office. By the time he left the 
building, that awful Wednesday 
night was past, and in Edmonton's 
eastern sky there was the first faint 
promise of a new October morning. 
The smile could at last be removed. 
Bill Hawrelak could do the smiling 
now. Ivor Dent was at peace. Defeat 
was the price of politics. He had paid 
it, and valiantly. The man had 
proved greater than the event. 
‘His assets: A $42,000 house, 
$28,000 in the bank, $13,000 in 
marketable securities, $3,000 in 
vehicles, $19,000 in household ef- 
fects, $33,000 in o retirement fund, 
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ANALYSIS 
City Hall touts offer 8 reasons 
for Bill Hawrelak’s landslide 


In a panel discussion by city hall re- 
porters at CBC studio last Tuesday, 
four out of five named Ivor Dent to win 
the city election with William Hawrelak 
and Cecil Purves running close behind. 
The following day, Mr. Hawrelak scored 
his landslide victory and Dr. Dent ran 
third. The “experts” —i.e., reporters, 
aldermen, the candidates themselves in 
off-the-record-comment. and anonymous 
civic employees — sought immediately 
to explain it. Their analysis: 

e The Hawrelak charisma. Somehow, 
though he is probably the biggest 
businessman in municipal politics, Bill 
Hawrelak is recognized as the true rep- 
resentative of the working man, What 
doubtless gives him this rapport is his 
rural background. Few workingmen in 
Edmonton are more than two genera- 
tions away from the farm, and Bill 
Hawrelak is a prairie boy. 

eThe Hawrelak rhetoric. He has, 
says Ald. Ron Hayter, a gift for direct, 
clear expression, which is usually con- 
vincing, though what he says is not al- 
ways accurate. 

«The split in the opposition. The 
anti-Hawrelak vote was divided be- 
tween Mayor Dent and Ald. Cec 
Purves. It is not enough to point out 
that the Hawrelak vote was greater 
than the combined votes of the other 
two. The effect of the split was that 
neither the Dent nor the Purves cam- 
paigns could, as electioneers say, “take 
off.” A successful campaign reaches, 
preferably about a week before election 
day, a point at which the candidacy 
seems to capture the public imagination 
and win support in a spontaneous 
groundswell of enthusiasm, Without 
Dent, this could have happened to the 
Purves campaign. Without Purves, it 
might have happened to that of Mayor 
Dent. But neither could catch fire be- 
cause of the presence of the other. What 
did catch fire was the Hawrelak candi- 
dacy instead. 

« Leadership. There is a general dis- 
content with the city hall performance. 
The frequent clash of opinion and per- 
sonality on council exasperated the 
public. They did not blame the aldermen 
but the mayor, for somehow failing to 
keep the aldermen under control. 

eSympathy for Bill Hawrelak. The 
attempts of his opponents, especially 
the Journal, to cite his past against him 
created a wave of pity for him. It 
seemed that he was being condemned 
for sins already forgiven. 

eInflation. Though taxes declined 
this year, they have been otherwise 
rising steadily, and this year's respite 
was recognizably the work of the pro- 
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vincial government. Though all costs 
are similarly rising, the seeming ease 
with which eity council spends money 
on major capital projects alarms the 
electorate, as do reports that Edmon 
ton’s per capita debt is the highest of 
any city in the country. Efforts of city 
officials to explain this away people do 
notaccept. 

e The Dent image. [t went sour this 
year, partly because of what was con 
sidered an inept handling of the bus 
strike, partly because of a petulance 
which came through in his televised 
inter views, partly because of the insis- 
tence of the mayor that he was per 
sonally responsible for Edmonton's 
current prosperity, and partly for an 
unctious self-righteousness which occa 
sionally emerged from his speeches and 
inter views. (Statements such as, “That's 
the kind of a man I am” or “No one 
can ever question my honesty and sin- 
cerity"...or “People who know me 
know that I am a_ thoroughly 
dependable person” do not, however 
true they may be, enhance the speaker, 
bui arouse resentment. Humility has 
the reverse effect if it's done with good 
humor.)* 

e The Morrow inquiry. While nothing 
of note seemed to be proved against any 
of the aldermen, it created the atmos 
phere of collusion and graft. Hence, Bill 
Hawrelak's old problems with property 
development lost much of their stigma. 
The sentiment was created that 
“They're all like that anyway.” This 
hurt. both the Dent and Purves causes, 
and helped the Hawrelak one. 


CAREERS 
Retiring Evans says voters 
condoning public misconduct 


Ald. Una Evans quit city polities this 
week, fulfilling the promise she made 
during the federal election campaign to 
stay out of municipal affairs so that she 
could devote her full time to affairs 
federal. She was defeated in the federal 
campaign. She left city hall, however, 
with two apparent victories, and one 
defeat. The Edmonton Regional Plan 
ning Board refused to let the city put its 
new convention centre on the north 
+ Probably the classic example of this in Canadian 
politics of the lost 20 years ocurred when Donald 
Fleming, finance minister in the Dietenboker 
government, concluded his first budget address by 
remarking that he had been working 80 hours o 
week on the budget but he did not consider this too 
great o price to pay in the service of his country. 
Arising to reply, Jomes Sinclait, father-in-law of 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau. pointed ovt that it was the 
custom af this time for the opposition financial 
critic to open his address by paying tribute to the 
minister for the work he had done on the budget. 
But neither | nor any other Conedian he said, 
could think of any tribute to pay to the minister 
that the minister has not already paid to himself 
So he proceeded without the tribute. Disasters such 
as this did not occur ta Mayor Dent. though he 
frequently left himself open to them 
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riverbank as council, despite Ald. 
Evans’ objection, had requested. (The 
refusal is subject to appeal if the city 
decides to make one.) Second, council 
formally decided not to run a road down 
the MacKinnon Ravine. But in her third 
quest, the re-election of Ivor Dent, the 
lady alderman was anything but 
successful. The election of ex-Mayor 
William Hawrelak, she said, was “a bad 
day for Edmonton.” She did not hesitate 
to lay the blame squarely on the voters. 
“I fail to understand the standards of 
morality which people accept in public 
office. The people have now become a 
part of that standard themselves. They 
have accepted what he has done in the 
past and they have condoned it by their 
vote.” 


THE MEDIA 
Was the Journal's influence 


on trial in the Hawrelak case? 

If soul searching were being practiced 
late last week by the disbanding cam- 
paign organizers of Iver Dent and Ald. 
Cec Purves, it was being practised even 
more soulfully in the editorial offices of 
the Edmonton Journal. In what was 
obviously a carefully considered and 
easily justified decision, editor Andy 
Snaddon had reprinted the findings of 
the Porter inquiry and allied documents 
thereby republicizing all the circum- 
stances surrounding former Mayor 
William Hawrelak's first departure from 
public office. Back came the Hawrelak 
forces the day following with huge ads 
in the Journal itself protesting what 
they considered persecution. So the 
paper replied with a front page 
editorial, the day before the election, 
and thus committed itself unreservedly 
to the cause of defeating Bill Hawrelak. 
Even Journal staffers, who do not 
always endorse the paper's causes, 
seemed awed by such an exhibition of 
editorial muscle. City hall reporter 
Olive Elliott publicly prophesied the 
return of Ivor Dent and as reporters 
showed up at the various news points 
on election night most of them saw the 
race as lying between candidates Dent 
and Purves. The returns, as they un- 
folded, left them first puzzled and then 
appalled. The Journal, mighty in its 
monopoly, could hardly have been more 
thoroughly discredited by its own read- 
ers. Not only was the much exposed 
candidate elected, but by a majority so 
enormous that all his opponents lost 
their deposits. 

The day following, the paper made no 
effort to come to grips editorially with 
the delicate question of why its readers 
had so decisively disregarded it. In a 
leader, it merely taunted the new 
mayor lo now produce the results he 
had promised in the election campaign, 


The monopolist had been emasculated. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Hawrelak’s supporters 
did not hesitate to thank the newspaper 
gleefully and publicly for its assistance 
in their campaign, and the new mayor 
himself told television audiences that 
the paper had generated much public 
sympathy in his cause, and doubtless 
won him thousands of votes. 

To the paper's editorial management 
it was an old lesson learned all over 
again, namely that a paper with no 
competition has been emasculated as a 
foree within the community. The Jour- 
nal had run front page editorials before. 
In what now seems a wild plunge into 
economic idealism, it had opposed the 
export of oil and gas. At the height of 
E.C. Manning's regime, it had recom- 
mended the rejection of Social Credit. It 
began to look, in fact, as though strong 
support from the Jourrad might be the 
kiss of death to a political cause, and the 
surest help any would-be office-holder 
could hope for would be front-page con- 
demnation by the city’s only newspaper. 

It was a long way back to those days 
in the mid-thiruies when the Pulitzer 
committee set a precedent never re- 
peated. It bestowed the great prize 
upon a newspaper published outside the 
United States for its devastating 
opposition tO a provincial law that 
would have muzzled a free press. That 
paper had been the Edmonton Journal. 
But in the days when it mattered it had 
a powerful, though then unsuspecting, 
ally. That was the Edmonton Bulletiu 
which folded in the early fifties, leaving 
its triumphant opponent rich, huge and 
harmless. 
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Taxes, traffic and the City Hall ‘circus’ 
prime targets of six new council members 


When city council is called to order 
this week, the familiar faces of Ken 
Newman, B. C. Tanner, Ed Leger, 
Terry Cavanagh, Ron Hayter and L. 0. 
“Buck” Olsen will be joined by six new 
to the chamber, They will be the 
subjects of close scrutiny during the 
next few weeks, as returning aldermen, 
the new mayor, the public and the press 
attempt to figure them out, to discover 
who they are and what strengths and 
weaknesses they bring with them. In 
the group are two women, two lawyers, 
a former University of Alberta Student 
Union president and a Catholic priest. 

Olivia Butti, an advertising consult- 
ant, finished seeond in Ward 2. The 
small amount of money she spent, she 
says, was augmented by her 200 


campaign workers, many of whom had 


eas. sat 


Something similar could be done with 
the MacKinnon Roadway.” She also 
believes that because the provincial 
government has already committed 
itself, “we should go ahead with rapid 
transit, especially with the northeast 
leg.” 

e Laurence Decore, who polled first in 
Ward 2, is a lawyer who lost to Alex 
Fallow in the last election by 289 votes. 
Because of that campaign, his name was 
known by the electors, he says, and this 
helped him in his winning bid last week. 
He saw two issues in the election. First, 
people were genuinely concerned about 
the “circus” at city council, and felt that 
the democratic process just wasn't 
working. “They have indicated they 
want the behavior of the council 
changed.” Second were the twin “gui 


ALDERMEN HEWES, LEADBEATER, MATHESON, DECORE, BUTTI, KENNEDY 


no previous political experience. Prom 
ising to take a “realistic and sensible 
approach” to city government, she 
fought politely for her spot. “Not once 
did I knock my other opponents,” she 
says. “You evaluate; you don't criticize.” 
Edmonton, she feels, is not getting its 
fair share of the income tax dollar. 
“People in Leduc, Spruce Grove, all 
those outlying communities work here 
but pay tax at home. The province gets 
its income tax, the little towns their 
property tax, but what do we get?” She 
believes the river valley is beautiful, 
but that at present it is only available 
for use by a small minority, and should 
contain more parks. “We must finish the 
MacKinnon Roadway," she says. “Once 
you've spent $3 million, you must 
continue it. Let's develop it as Groat 
Road is developed. Mayfair Park, at the 
other end of Groat Bridge, is a place 
which can be enjoyed all year round, 


issues” of housing and transportation. 
“The three levels of government are not 
working to solve these problems. Civic 
administration has taken the attitude 
that we will be as nice as possible to the 
province and the feds, and sit down and 
discuss everything over 16 cups of 
coffee. I think after the third eup of 
coffee you need to take a different tack. 
Either the provincial government works 
with you or gives you the power to do it 
yourself. So far it has done neither. If it 
takes some confrontation, that’s what it 
means. About $800 million is coming 
into the province and there is no 
intelligent use being made of it.” It will 
take a while on the new council, he says, 
to find out where everybody stands. But 
the first thing he will tackle will be the 
transportation problem, and he would 
stand against a “stop rapid transit” 
movement. 

e Bettie Hewes, in Ward 3, has a long 
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record of community service, ranging 
from work with CMHA and Glenrose 
Hospital to serving as chairman of the 
parks beard and sitting on the police 
commission. One of two URGE 
candidates elected, Mrs. Hewes came 
in an easy third, beating out Sheila 
McKay by more than 6,000 votes. It was 
her first campaign, and she stood on the 
basic URGE platform of responsiveness 
in the ward system, preservation of 
historie districts and the river valley 
and ravines, and improvements in 
public transil. Mrs. Hewes takes the 
seat formerly occupied by Una Evans, 
who acted as her campaign manager. 
eFather Ed Kennedy, the second 
URGE candidate, is a Roman Catholic 
priest who displaced Bill McLean in 
Ward 3 after a campaign which centred 
on “people issues such as the lack of real 
citizen participation in the shaping of 
neighborhoods.” Edmonton is a beauti 
ful city so far, he says, but if it keeps 
welcoming every developer “it will soon 


inherit the problems of every big city in 
North America.” Though he tried to be 
very serupulous about not using the 
church in any way in his campaign, he is 
sure that he got help from people in all 
denominations because of his ecumen- 
ical connections. “I thought there was a 
possibility of one incumbent going 
down, but I was not sure J would be the 
one to replace him.” He is “unalterably 
opposed” to using the MacKinnon 
Ravine or any other ravine for a 
roadway, and says, “We're committed 
to the first leg of the rapid transit 
system. It will never be filled with 
people at all hours of the day, but it will 
have speed, avoid winter weather 
tieups, and eliminate the need for 
freeways through established neighbor- 
hoods.” Pr. Kennedy, who helped Mayor 
Dantzer defeat Bill Hawrelak in the 
1966 campaign, says the “only really 
hard-hitting campaigners” in the mayor- 
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alty race were Mr. Hawrelak and Una 
Evans. “I don't know Bill Hawrelak at 
all, so I’m starting from seratch, I'm 
ready to work with him, and I'll try to 
get along with him.” 

e David Leadbeater, one-time presi- 
dent of the University of Ablerta 
Students Union who filled the third slot 
in Ward 2, seems destined to stir up 
controversy. He pitched his campaign, 
he says, at the working class and the 
small businessman. He wants to see the 
burden of property taxes shifted away 
from the homes of low and middle- 
income families to big businesses: 
banks, large department stores and the 
like. He promises to fight land 
speculation and real estate profiteering, 
and support rent controls. He believes it 
important to improve labor relations at 
city hall, and he would bring back the 
civic fair wage clause. When Northwest- 
ern Utilities’ lease expires next year, he 
would make natural gas a public utility. 
He wants the Commonwealth Games 
facilities to be made available for 
amateur sports activities. He proposes 
that the Industrial Airport be moved 
out of the city, because of dangers from 
plane crashes and from noise pollution. 
“T expect,” he says, “to come into direct 
conflict with Mr. Hawrelak on rapid 
transit and the MacKinnon Ravine 
question.” The new mayor, he adds, “is 
closely allied with big business, in spite 
of the working class image he has tried 
to create for himself." And when the 
choice is clear, Mr. Leadbeater will 
“stand against big business, on the side 
of citizen and community interests.” 

e® Robert Matheson is a lawyer and 
that fact, he feels, contributed to his 
success in Ward 1, “Having watched 
council on TV, I think lots of people are 
disillusioned with it,” he says, and those 
people look to him for expertise in 
management and policy decision. 
Equally important to his election was 
his strong stand in favor of completing 
MacKinnon Ravine arterial roadway. It 
would cost about $6,890,000, he says, 
and is desperately needed. West 
Edmonton's support of him was 
evidence of that need, Rail rapid transit 
is premature, in his view, and he would 
rather see the provincial money spent in 
a different way — but he wants a true 
answer first to the question of whether 
or not the provincial money is 
earmarked specifically and only for rail 
transit or can be applied to other 
solutions of the traffic problem. The 
city, he says, should stop spending. He 
would look seriously at the idea of 
selling Edmonton Telephones to AGT, 
because the money would bring the city 
a better rate of return if invested 
elsewhere, and the people of Edmonton 
would wind up owning one-third of the 
phone system anyway, as citizens of 
Alberta. 
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Candidate Ward . . 


an endless stream 
of invective... 


Ward goes down in tirade of abuse, 
Purves a gentleman, despite toothache 


Aldermen Cecil Purves and David 
Ward had two things in common last 
week: both were aldermen who had 
given up their seats to run for the office 
of mayor and both knew, after the first 
returns were in, that they had taken a 
chance and lost. But there were 
significant differences in the way their 
campaigns were run, and in the way 
each accepted defeat. Mr. Ward said he 
had spent about $4,000 of his own 
money. Mr. Purves did not say, but 
estimates of the amount he had spent 
ranged from $75,000 to $100,000. Mr. 
Purves, who was suffering the pain of 
an abscessed tooth which could not be 
treated until the following Monday, 
remained gracious to the end. Though 
obviously disappointed by Bill Hawre. 
lak’'s staggering vote percentage, Mr. 
Purves said he had no regrets, that he 
had conducted his campaign the way he 
believed it should be done, and that he 
was proud of everyone who had worked 
with him. Dave Ward, on the other 
hand, grew progressively feistier as the 
evening wore on, burning his bridges 
behind him as he supplied television and 
radio newsmen with an endless stream 
of stinging invective directed at just 
about everybody. 

Some sample Wardisms: 

“I'm disappointed,..1 thought 
people were ready, but people still just 
like words...I should have run on a 
bingo ticket... What people want is 
b.s. and bingo... The people here are 
supposed to be literate, but it looks like 
the motivation is greed...I couldn't 
stay another three years under this 
archaic, stupidly inefficient system... 
The general public is not using its 
brains ...The rejection of Dent is the 
only intelligent thing that the electorate 
did in the mayoralty election.” 

At first, sitting ramrod straight and 
quiet in his headquarters, arms crossed, 
Mr. Ward contented himself with an 
occasional nervous tapping of his hand. 


He had put himself in charge of 
changing channels on the TV, and that 
kept him occupied. It was only later, as 
the voters’ decision became painfully 
clear, that he began to talk. He had, he 
said, been awake for about 36 hours. He 
would, he said, have to be begged 
before he would run again. 

“Tl probably go back into broadcast- 
ing. Prior to the election, I had several 
offers in and out of town, I want to go 
back and make city hall answer — 
maybe through an ‘action’ talk show. I 
might take the job of municipal 
ombudsman if I had a free hand. In spite 
of the system, there were a lot of good 
people out there. I'll be working to 
wake up society. The world will change. 
As my coach said, ‘Only you can beat 
yourself’ ” 

At Purves headquarters, campaign 
workers drank beer, ate cookies and 
waited for what seemed like forever for 
the results. Mr. Purves’ wife, Clare, and 
their three daughters were there, as 
were his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Cec 
Purves Sr., and his two sisters. The 
erowd was friendly and enthusiastic. 
John Horobee appeared on TV, and his 
remarks were greeted with good- 
natured laughter. An interview with 
Nick Mosychuk, Mr. Hawrelak'’s cam- 
paign manager, provoked a different 
reaction: some booing, a bit of turning 


Among friends in a derk hour. 
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and Cily Half must answer. 


away in disgust, and a lot of rapid 
downward hand motions evidencing 
total dismissal of everything he said. 

About 9:45, Mr. Purves and his wife 
drove to city hall, where he was sucked 
up into a whirlwind of TV appearances, 
radio interviews and question-and- 
answer sessions in the hall. He said it 
was too early to tell, He reflected 
though, that in the 1966 campaign he 
had gone to bed in 14th place, when he 
woke up in the morning he had won, 
But, whether because of the toothache 
or because he knew he would have to 
face his disappointed supporters and try 
to cheer them up as best he could, he 
was subdued during the trip back to his 
headquarters, listening to the car radio 
and speculating over the meaning of 
some of the other election results. 

At about a quarter to twelve, he 
admitted what had been clear for at 
least two hours — that although he had 
finished ahead of the incumbent mayor, 
and had in the week previous finally 
showed a strength which he had not 
been able to muster during the entire 
year of campaigning which had gone 
before, he was defeated. “I thought,” he 
said, “that the issue was morality and 
integrity. I suppose we made a mistake 
in that area. Maybe we should have 
been much harder on the other 
candidates.” 

By this time his headquarters were 
nearly deserted. Mr. Purves said that 
he would decide “somewhere down the 
line” whether he would attempt to 
re-enter political life. 


The news 
arrives 


Wistful Bill McLean reflects on trouncing: 
‘l really kind of expected to win’ 


Of the three incumbent council 
members who lost their seats in the 
election, two gambled on the mayoralty 
race, could not run simultaneously for 
alderman, and left city service in a shot 
at a higher post. For Ward 3's Bill 
McLean, the loss was perhaps more 
crushing. Although incumbents tradi- 
tionally enjoy a solid advantage because 
of their office, Mr. McLean finished 
sixth in the aldermanic race, with Terry 
Nugent and Sam Agronin pulling into 
fourth and fifth slots behind Ed Leger, 
Ron Hayter and Fr. Kennedy. 

“T guess I failed to build my support 
during my three years in council,” Mr. 
MeLean said on the morning after. 
Tronieally, in 1971 Mr. MeLean was 
elected with about 5,000 votes, some 
2,000 less than he earned in this 
election. “The extra votes due to the 
bigger turnout were anti-council votes, 
and I suppose those voters wanted 
to vote against council in some way and 
they picked me. 

“We did everything we had hoped to 
do, and [ would run the campaign the 
same way if I had it to do over again. 
We had more volunteers than we had in 
1971. We had a better leaflet, more 
money, even some radio time. We did 
the things I thought would be necessary 
to win.” 

Mr. McLean will continue as a 
Victoria Composite High School physical 
education teacher, but further involve- 
ment in polities remains uncertain, “I 
like politics. I had a tremendous three 
years on council] —it was an exciting 
and stimulating position. I don't know 
what the situation might be three years 
from now, or provincially. I have no 
plans, I really kind of expected to win.” 

The major issue of the campaign, he 
feels, was the legislative competence of 
the council. “It was the issue pushed by 
Hawrelak, with the co-operation of the 
press.” Asked for a gut reaction to the 
new council, he said, “It will be a good 
one. Tanner is a very good alderman, 
Hayter is good, Buck Olsen is a very 
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With Ex-Ald. Les Bodie, 
defeated for mayor by vor Dent, 
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quiet and sensible man, Ken Newman is 
very experienced. The new members 
are rather interesting, too. We had an 
Anglo-Saxon council last year. The new 
council is far more representative.” 

Mr. McLean feels that in an election 
campaign even a knock can be a boost, 
and therefore believes it is difficult to 
tell how much the Morrow inquiry 
contributed to his defeat. Some 


observers felt that his campaign needed 
definition, that his capabilities were 
never brought clearly into the forefront, 
that he lacked the time-tested popular 
strength of Ed Leger, 


that public 


EX-ALD. BILL McLEAN 
Anyway, if was exciting. 


relations skills of Ron Hayter, and the 
ecumenical appeal of Ed Kennedy. Sam 
Agronin's URGE-alliance with Ed 
Kennedy may have helped him; Terry 
Nugent's experience as a former 
alderman was certainly a factor. 
Perhaps, it was suggested semi- 
facetiously, the fact that he appeared in 
public so often in a red sports coat 
caused him to be identified with Ivor 
Dent, who seemed to favor red sports 
coats also. In the end, the vote made 
only one thing clear: Council will meet 
again this week, and the cherub-faced 
Ald. William McLean won't be 
participating. 
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FOR MAYOR 
Total vote for the city 


Hawrelak, William 67,741 
Purves, Cee 32,674 
Dent, Ivor Graham* 28,297 20.6% 
Ward, Dave 6,983 5.1% 
Austin, Carl 1,017 T% 
Martin, Nell 507 A% 
Horobee, John 435 3% 


49.2% 
23.7% 


The mayoralty vote in Ward 1 


Hawrelak, William 41.2% 


Purves, Cec 


15,733 
11,380 29.8% 
Dent, Ivor Graham = 8,706 = 22.8% 
Ward, Dave 1,822 4.8% 
Austin, Carl 261 -7% 
Martin, Nell 170 5% 
Horobee, John 99 3% 
The mayoralty vote in Ward 2 
14,282 43.0% 
9,146 27.7% 
Dent, Ivor Graham 7,340 22.2% 
Ward, Dave 1,830 5.5% 
Austin, Carl 294 9% 
Martin, Nell 125 4% 
Horobec, John 99 3% 


Hawrelak, William 
Purves, Cee 


The mayoralty vote in Ward 3 


Hawrelak, William 
Dent, Ivor Graham 
Purves, Cee 4,786 = 16.7% 
Ward, Dave 1,498 5.2% 
Austin, Carl 209 1% 
Horobee, John 116 A% 
Martin, Nell 91 3% 


17,038 59.6% 


4,863 17.0% 


The mayoralty vote in Ward 4 


Hawrelak, William 20,738 
Dent, Iver Graham —__7,388 
Purves, Cec 7,862 19.5% 
Ward, Dave 1,833 4.9% 
Austin, Carl 253 7% 
Horobec, John 121 3% 
Martin, Nell 121 3% 


54.8% 
19.5% 


PLEBISCITE 


Do you favor abolishing the ward 
system and reversion to a system of 
nomination and election of aldermen 
for the entire city of Edmonton. 


No 53.4% 
Yes 46.6% 


Total ballot count is 141,636. Turnout 
is 48.05%, 

*Indicates incumbent. Candidates 
elected are shown in black faced 
type. 
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The Official Tally 


FOR ALDERMAN 
Ward 1 


Tanner, B.C.* 17,222 
Newman, Kenneth G.* 14,902 
Matheson, Robert S. 14,644 
Laing, Terry 12,827 
Salloum, Bud 1,758 
Ludwig, John B. 7,667 
Hameed, Syeda 6,194 
Luek, George H. 5,154 
Keehn, Eddie 4,602 
Van Eck, Jean Pierre 3,221 
Hayne, Ernie 2,332 


Ward 2 
Decore, Laurence* 
Butti, Olivia 
Leadbeater, David 
Falconer, Jim 
Rhodes, Cecil 
MacLean, Neil 
Wickman, Percy 
Wright, Gerry 
Vaughn, Bruce 
Dub, Gene 
Tait, Clif 
Collier, David 
Sedo, Victor H. 
Messier, Larry 
Fuog, Paul A. 
Yuca, Peter A. 
Mueller, Angela 


13,213 
8,564 
7,152 
6,658 
6,006 
5,667 
5,313 
5,052 
4,129 
3,935 
3,276 
3,142 
2,422 
1,989 
1.348 
1,125 
1,104 


Ward 3 


12,733 
10,016 
8,670 
7,886 
7,248 
7,149 
3,803 


Leger, Ed* 
Hayter, Ron* 
Kennedy, Ed 
Nugent, Terry 
Agronin, Sam 
MeLean, Bill* 
Wowk, Olee I. 
Volkmann, Gerhard 3,703 
Rutkowski, Henry 3,588 
Acocella, Lou 1,044 


Ward 4 
Cavanagh, T.J.* 
Olsen, L.O. (Buck}* 
Hewes, Bettie 
McKay, Sheila 
Wujcik, Mitchell 
Lakusta, John R, 
Johnson, Elaine 
Askin, William R. 
Doskoch, Walter H. 


19,868 
15,973 
15,447 
9,125 
6,949 
6,364 
5,585 
4,947 
4,820 


17.8% 
15.4% 
15.2% 
13.3% 
8.0% 
T.9% 
6.4% 
5.3% 
4.8% 
3.3% 
2.4% 


16.5% 
10.7% 
8.9% 
8.3% 
7.5% 
7.1% 
6.6% 
6.3% 
5.2% 
4.9% 
4.1% 
3.9% 
3.0% 
2.4% 
1.7% 
14% 
1.4% 
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FOR SEPARATE SCHOOL 
TRUSTEE 
Forest, Jean* 14,559 10.3% 
Floyd, Leo Joseph* 14,406 10.2% 
McDonald, Jean* 11,132 7.9% 
McNeill, W.* 9,493 6.7% 
Gibeau, Phil J. 9,425 6.7% 
Pinkoski, Raymond J. 8,499 6.0% 
Picard, Laurier 8,348 5.9% 
Carney, Robert J. 7,957 5.7% 
Eveneshen, Orest 7,898 5.6% 
Sheptycki, Nicholas B, 6,716 4.8% 
Gourdine, Robert 6,593 4.7% 
Christie, Edward J. 6,463 4.6% 
McDonald, Bob 5,711 4.1% 
Panych, Adele 4,946 3.5% 
Messier, Larry* 4,938 3.5% 
Haljan, Paul 3,976 2.8% 
Blazosek, Stanley A. 3,532 2.5% 
Davies, Don 3,246 2.3% 
Hawkswell, Vincent 3,102 2.2% 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TRUSTEE 
Jamieson, R. Herb* 34,991 
Forbes, Shirley 31,808 
Johnson, R. Vern* 28,606 
Falconer, Jim* 28,259 
Ford, Catherine 25,461 
Lund, Ernest 24,732 
Binder, Mel 23,521 
Massey, Don 23,471 
Patrick, Jim 21,968 
Flewitt, Betty 21,349 
Flak, Maria 17,914 
Haddow, Jean M. 17,217 
Beck, Gerry K.J. 15,700 
Sherwin, R.W. (Dick) 15,416 
Pollock, Anna 15,376 
Fahlman, Al 14,366 
Youck, Bernice 13,030 
Kozak, Kenneth B. 12,299 
Ali, Asghar 10,110 
Lee, William W. 9,050 
Pastic, Mark 6,392 
Nolt, Tim 6,191 
Hegedus, William 6,185 
Skov, George 6,524 


PLEBISCITE 


Public school voters — Do you favor 
allowing public school buildings to be 
used for adult social functions in- 
volving alcoholic beverages. 


No 51.7% 
Yes 48.3% 


Public school voters — Do you favor 
allowing public school buildings to be 
used for social functions involving 
games such as bingo. 


Yes 74.7% 
No 25.3% 


LEDUC TOWN 
No mayoralty vote since 1913 


Lede in again by acclamation 

The 14th mayor of Leduc, Bill Lede, 
was returned by acclamation last week 
for his third term. The fact there was no 
election was hardly remarkable. No 
mayoralty contest has been held in the 
rapidly growing town, 11 miles south of 
Edmonton, since March of 1913. The 
town was incorporated in 1906 and has 
had a total of 13 mayors in 68 years. 

Three incumbent councillors were 
returned to office, Oster Klak and Bert 
Beruke were elected for third terms 
with 703 and 658 votes. John Tomich 
tallied 655 votes. Gary Knull, a 
chartered accountant, received 704 
voles, and headed the polls. Cecil Race, 
a principal of one of the local 
elementary schools, was elected with 
682 votes. The third new councillor 
elected was Bob Guebert with 608. A 
local businessman, Mr. Guebert has 
been active in the Chamber of 
Commerce for 15 years. Defeated by 18 
votes, Orest Aponiuk received 590; 
Bernard Kernay, 489, 

Leduc’s previous mayor, Fred Johns, 
remained in office for 20 years until his 
retirement due to ill health in 1967. Leo 
Gates, son of Leduc’s first mayor, C. W. 
Gates, served from 1942 to 1947. The 
editor of a loeal paper, A. R. Ennis, 
served as mayor from 1928-40. He then 
served as secretary until 1954, Other 
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MAYOR BILL LEDE 


After 61 years, still no election 


previous mayors included D. P. 
McCloud (1920-26), E. C. Wells 
(1916-20), and T. A. Norris, (1913-15), 
who later moved to Peace River where 
the T. A. Norris High School is named 
for him. 

In 1954 the town’s population was 
1,800. As of January this year it was 
6,500, The present population is 
estimated at 8,000. But despite such a 
population explosion, the tradition of 
acclamation for the post of mayor 
seemed to be surviving remarkably. 


STRATHCONA 
interest case pending in court 


but Reed likely for reeveship 

Despite an unsettled conflict of 
interest case hanging over his head, 
Strathcona’s Division 2 incumbent, Tom 
Reed, still managed to slide back into 
his counci! seat for a fourth term last 
week, 92 votes ahead of his closest 
opponent. In fact, he thinks the court 
case may have helped his campaign, and 
he could even become Strathcona’s new 
reeve, 

People who knew Mr. Reed were 
apparently quite disturbed by the 
charges, thinking them unjust. They 
involved the rezoning and subdivision of 
160 acres of his farm and a later 
decision to locate a county recreation 
complex near it. It started about two 
weeks ago, but was not concluded in 
time for the election. Right now it is not 
known if Mr. Reed will be able to stay 
in office if found guilty. The case will 
conclude Nov, 4. 

Mr. Reed is one of three incumbents 
to stay on council for this term. A 
fourth, G. J. Ellett, was defeated by 
Ewald W. Kadatz, a farmer from 
Division 1. Of the three, Mr, Reed is the 
senior member. The question now is 
whether he will be elected as the new 
reeve, replacing longtime veteran 
Roger Parker who retired. He says he 
will let his name stand for the position. 
Of the new council members, three said 
they would definitely like to see him as 
reeve, due mainly to his long 
experience. Another three would not 
comment. 

The other two incumbents are J. D. 
Morrow, a farmer from Division 3, and 
Bill Marshall, a schoolteacher from 
Division 7. Both have had seats on 
council for two years, having come in in 
a by-election. When questioned as to 
whom he would like to see as the new 
reeve of Strathcona, Mr. Marshall 
named himself. “It would take someone 
with experience in how the council runs, 
and only three of us qualify. I would 
quite like to see myself there,” 

Two other newly elected councillors 
had had some previous experience with 
council in Strathcona. One is Sally 
Stewart, a real estate saleswoman who 
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stood in Division 6. She used to be 
Sherwood Park's only representative, 
but she lost her seat three years ago. 
The other is the Divison 5 representa 
tive, Warren C. Thomas, who was 
elected by acclamation. He had served 
during the previous term on the 
recreational advisory board. Farmer 
Alvin G. Olson, from ,Division 4, can 
claim no previous experience, but only a 
great interest over the past several 
years. Division 8 representative, 
Douglas Byers, the manager of a 
plastics plant, says his only dealings 
with the Strathcona council were “when 
I was mad and went to complain,” but 
he feels he will learn the ropes soon 


enough. 
ST. ALBERT 

Reform group ousts mayor, 
vows check on town growth 

Two-term veteran Mayor Ray Gibbon 
lost his office in last week's St. Albert 
civic election by an almost two-to-one 
margin, vanquished by University of 
Alberta economics professor Dr. 
Richard H. M. Plain and his platform of 
controlled growth. Half of Mr. Gibbon’s 
council also was voted out of office in a 


major turnover in the town of about 
20,000 on the northwest edge of 
Edmonton. 

On a plebiscite sparked by the plans 
of a St. Albert location for a Syncrude 
Canada Ltd. fabricating plant — plans 
that were swiftly withdrawn in the face 
of rising criticism — voters overwhelm- 
ingly accepted the proposition that only 
non-polluting light industry could locate 
in the town. 

On city council, threee incumbents 
won re-election, Myrne Fyfe, R. L. 
Throndson and Frank Lukay, while 
their former fellow-councillors J. J. 
Bakker, John de Brujn and R. L, 
Hudson lost their seats. Newcomers are 
the mayor himself, Barry Breadner, 
Margaret Smith and Gary Wetsch. Mrs. 
Smith and Mr. Breadner are members, 
along with Mr. Plain, in the St. Albert 
Community Planning Association which 
has battled to block heavy industry 
from the town. 

While Mr. Gibbon quietly conferred 
his best wishes and “luck” upon the new 
council, Mr. Plain forecast the future of 
a St. Albert with him as mayor and a 
“progressive” council supporting his 
controlled growth policy. He counts 


MAYOR PLAIN 
Industry, go away. 


Ousted chief of the Stony Plain Hospital's medical staff 
back in again as the town's mayor — and by acclamation 


town representative on the Stony Plain 
Municipal Hospital Board. For the first 
time the position became an elected one, 
perhaps as a safeguard stemming from 


Psychologists recognize what they 
call a love/hate relationship. Whatever 
that means, it might well describe the 
paradoxical fellowship between the 
town of Stony Plain and its controver- 
sial mayor, who was also medical chief 
of its equally controversial hospital, It 
has been under inquiry for six months 
due in no small measure to criticism of 
the doctor's medical practice. But as 
Alberta went to the polls in municipal 
elections last week, Stony Plain electors 
didn’t need to go with them, not to eleet 
a mayor anyway. The redoubtable Dr. 
Viljoen Kritzinger went back in by 
acclamation. No one had chosen to run 
against him. 

The doctor had not wanted another 
term. Hounded by the upcoming inquiry 
and oceupied with his practice, he did 
not need the headaches of running the 
town. Yet, he was faced wth the fact 
that no one else seemed to want his job, 
and with six councillors heading for 
victory, again by acclamation, only one 
of whom was incumbent, he did not 
want to leave the town mayorless. So, 
anyway, say the doctor's supporters. 

His critics tell a different story. They 
say that his nomination was not 
submitted until the 11th hour because 
he suspected re-election would be 
difficult. If he had been opposed, they 
fee! he could not have won, Yet the only 
position for which the town could 
generate any competition was that of 
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MAYOR DR. KRITZINGER 

Somebody had to run the town. 
the “Stony Plain Affair.” W. Irl Miller, 
former vice chairman of the hospital 
board, was defeated by Edward G. 
Miller, a Kritzinger-backed candidate. It 


was typical of the strange mix of 
emotions which the conflict generates. 

Many close to the countil feel that 
when the smoke clears, the doctor- 
mayor could wind up on top, They say 
he would have won hands down 
whatever the competition might have 
been. With so much new blood on 
council, says one resident, “we'd be all 
washed up” without Mayor Kritzinger's 
know-how. The town is sitting, making 
no further judgments, said another, 
until the inquiry reveals all. 

The new council comprises six men 
who know personally the majority of 
residents: Jacob H. “Decker” Kulak, 58, 
one-time mayoralty loser and five-time 
winner in Stony, a former mayor of 
Alberta Beach, a real estate, insurance 
and dry goods salesman; Jules 
Blackburn, 42, owner of Stony Plain 
Dry Cleaners, 1ll-year incumbent 
veteran of council; Spencer Hempstock, 
27, tow and gas truck driver; Douglas 
Hall, 44, principal at Stony Plain Junior 
High School; William Pailer, retired 
town foreman; and Melvin Scheideman, 
42, auto salesman. 

More industry to retain the present 
population and controls to curb its rise 
are the main goals of the new council 
who are dead set against Stony 
becoming an added “bedroom” for 
Edmonton, The doctor-mayor well 
understood the sentiment, one reason 
perhaps for his political durability, 
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Councillors Breadner and Smith as solid 
adherents, and also Councillor Lukay, 
another planning association member. 
The town, he said, must control growth 
rather than have growth dictated by 
developers. He also notes that 
incumbents Fyfe and Throndson ran on 
platforms that advocated more investi 
gation into growth plans. That gives 
him a solid majority with which to run 
the city on the path of “planned growth 
based on a general plan, with the people 
consulted ag to their wishes first.” 

“It's a young town,” the 35-year-old 
Mr. Plain said in ascribing some of the 
strength of his victory to a well 
educated and thinking electorate. 
However, he would not harass 
developers who are at present creating 
subdivisions, but eventual development 
contracts would be made more difficult 
to acquire. This would check the growth 
rate. The population has almost doubled 
in three years, 

Insurance underwriter Gibbon’s con- 
stant issue of the past years, opposition 
to annexation by Edmonton, was not a 
decisive factor in the election, according 
to Mr. Plain, “Nobody wants annexa 
tion.” And the election shows that a 
solid majority don’t want a St. Albert 
the size of post-World War II 
Edmonton. But with a population 
projected as high as 100,000, this is 
exactly what the suburban municipality 
could become. 


LEDUC COUNTY 
Reeve Woitas back on council 
for 23rd year of service 


Mike Woitas, reeve of Leduc County 
for the past 12 years, was re-elected 
councillor for Division 4, defeating 
Clarence Exstrom 227 to 213. This will 
be Mr. Woitas’ 23rd year in municipal 
service. Sam Ollenberg, Division 5, was 
returned by acclamation, Incumbent 
Hans Hanson received 194 votes in 
Division 6, defeating William Roos, 149, 
and Ron Salisbury, 27. In Divison 7, 
incumbent Althonse Carron retired 
alter several terms in office. He will be 
succeeded by Bruce Cropley who 
received 174 votes, defeating Steve 
Lorinez, 138, Joe Zureck, 110, and Gor- 
don Holmgren, 69. Reinhold Ortlieb, 
Division 1, defeated Wilfred Schmidt 
412 to 157, Gary Stepenoff received 22 
votes. Norbert Newman, the incumbent, 
did not seek reelection, In Division 2, 
Dan Chalifoux defeated Milton Brown 
227 to 146. 

Reginald Bara upset incumbent 
Edward Glassman in the third division 
by 14 votes totalling 227 votes to Mr. 
Glassman's 213. Armen Kutzner re 
ceived 98 votes. 

The new reeve will be chosen by the 
newly elected councillors at their first 
scheduled council meeting this week. 


THE SCHOOLS 


TRUSTEE HERBERT JAMIESON 


School booze vote proves people want 
tougher rules, says poll-topping trustee 


Edmonton public school voters 
decided last week that their schools 
should not be opened for social 
functions involving alcohol, but that 
games of chance —ie., bingo — are 
acceptable. To Herbert Jamieson, 
one of the two public board trustees 
instrumental in pushing the plebis 
cite, the results were not surprising. 
People, he had insisted, were against 
it. Few believed him. After a 
six-month “trial period” earlier this 
year — allowing non-profit commun- 
ity organizations to serve liquor and 
conduct games of chanee during 
evening meetings — board adminis 
trators reported no harmful effects. 
But for Trustees Jamieson and Mrs. 
Edith Rogers (recently retired) a 
principle was at stake. The board, 
they said, was wrong. They pressed 
for and brought about the plebiscite, 
which vindicated their tenacity. 

Mr. Jamieson, who also topped the 
trustee poll, has been an outspoken 
critic of the current trend in 
education away from the basics and 
away from discipline. Over the past 
30 or 40 years, he says, there has 
been a shift away from traditional 
Judeo-Christian ethics. Educators 
were largely responsible. Their 
“new” philosophy considers human 
nature to be basically good and 
leaves the child free to “blossom” as 
he will. The idea that the tree must 
occasionally be pruned, that disei 
pline is sometimes necessary, he 
said, has been largely abandoned. “I 
don’t believe we must go back to the 
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days of the strap, but we need rules 
and they must be enforced.” 

The lax attitude toward alcohol in 
the school was another expression of 
the same philosophy. To Mr. 
Jamieson, the vote showed that the 
pendulum had swung to an extreme, 
and now public dissatisfaction had 
crystallized. “It is time to react,” he 
said. Mr. Jamieson is acutely aware 
that to overreact is as wrong as to do 
nothing, so his actions over the next 
three years, he feels, must be a 
balance of courage and caution, 

But he believes that the public 
schoo! system is in severe danger if 
it does not change soon. Parents, he 
says, are withdrawing their children 
from schools because what they try 
to instill at home is not being 
reinforced at school—in fact, in 
many cases, it is being scoffed at. 
These parents should have the choice 
of how and what their children are 
taught, Mr. Jamieson believes, and 
under the current regime they do not 
have that choice. The school board 
must provide an option to the 
current popular philosophy of educa- 
tion. 

Ethics, says Mr. Jamieson, are an 
important part of what any school 
teaches, and the age-old, universally 
recognized values should have their 
part amidst more “progressive” 
ideas. The fact that nearly 35,000 
voters backed Mr. Jamieson indi- 
cates that he was not alone in his 
cause, 


The new school boards will soon decide 
if trustees or bureaucrats run the system 


Nothing quite equals the electricity of 
election night, when candidates focus 
every nerve on the incoming returns. 
Yet the aftermath holds its own kind of 
excitement —it is the time when 
individual aldermen become a council, 
individual trustees become a school 
board and each collective body assumes 
a personality of its own, It may be 
submissive or resolute, unified or 
divided, strong or feeble. Edmonton's 
newly-elected school boards will in the 
next few weeks, emerge either as 
prominent aetors in the education scene, 
or passive observers, directed by their 
administrations and/or the department 
of education, 

Separate school electors returned to 
office four of the five incumbents who 
ran— Jean Forest, Father Leo Joseph 
Floyd, Jean MaeDonald and William 
MeNeill. Larry Messier was defeated. 
Three new faces appeared: Phil Gibeau, 
45-year-old father of six, director of the 
Alberta Debtor's Assistanee Board; 
Laurier Picard, 67-year-old retired 
school teacher, son of the separate 
board’s first chairman; Raymond J. 
Pinkoski, hospital administrator, ac- 
countant, father of eight, and a former 
employee of the separate school board. 

Mr. Gibeau, for one, has decided that 
it’s time the separate school board “lets 
the world know we have a pretty good 
system.” There are, he reports, nearly 
1,600 Catholic children in the public 
schools. “Why are they not with us?” he 
queries. Either the schools have not 
done a good enough public relations job, 
or they have failed in providing a real 
alternative to the public schools. “We 


are committed to teach the four ‘R's’, 


RAYMOND PINKOSK| 


Do the Catholic 
schools teach 
Catholicism? 


says Mr. Gibeau, “and religion — the 
teaching of right and wrong — is 
supposed to be first. The board needs to 
review its policies and objectives to 
make sure this is being done. There 
seems to be a growing disrespect for 
the old, established, God-given laws, 
and it seems we have changed to suit 
the mood of the people. We need to 
review what our school system has done 
and perhaps redireet our energies and 
priorities.” 

Mr. Picard sees as his primary 

objective the necessity of “getting 
parents more alive to education and 
interested in the system.” Almost 8,000 
separate school board ballots were left 
blank, he notes, “... a distressing sign.” 
Many parents, he observes, “don’t care 
whether religion is taught in the schools 
or not. If they truly aren't concerned, 
our Catholic schools aren't necessary. 
To say this will upset some people. But 
maybe what we need is to shake them 
up...” 
Three public school incumbents 
return to office: Herbert R. Jamieson, 
pledged to bring discipline and 
traditional ethics back into the schools; 
R. Vernon Johnson, returning for his 
18th year as trustee and once again 
committed to “ensure that the erosion 
of local autonomy is reversed;” James 
Falconer, board chairman for the past 
three years, defeated in his Ward 2 bid 
for an aldermanic post. The new 
trustees include two housewives, a 
young ex-teacher and a lawyer. 

Shirley Forbes, who ran second in the 
election, served on the board from 1960 
to 1962, when she retired to have her 
third child. She fears that the schools 


LAURIER PICARD 


(TOP) SHIRLEY FORBES, ERNEST LUND 
(BOTTOM) MEL BINDER, CATHERINE FORD 
are “losing effectiveness in the interest 
of efficiency.” Do away with some of the 
administrative hardware, she says, and 
direct more money and effort into the 
classroom. Teachers, Mrs. Forbes 
believes, should be able to know their 
students, even in a large schoo]. But she 
does not have specific proposals on how 
to accomplish this worthy goal, without 
cutting something that serves another 
worthy goal. 

Mrs. Catherine Ford, who lives less 
than a block from Mrs. Forbes in the 
University of Alberta vicinity, is a 
housewife, mother of four and ex- 
teacher. She has not as yet committed 
herself to any specific action as school 
trustee. Nor has Mel Binder, 36, a 
commercial and corporate lawyer in 
Edmonton. The most important thing, 
he says, is to remain “flexible.” 

Of the new trustees, perhaps most 
likely to stir the pot is Ernie Lund, 32, a 
Bonnie Doon Composite High School 
teacher who quit his post to run for 
school board. An outspoken critic of the 
public school administration, he has 
proposed that local schools be given 
more autonomy. The board, says Mr. 
Lund, has ultimate power in the school 
setup and should not be shy about using 
that power. Whether his rhetoric will be 
enough to stir other trustees to decisive 
action remains to be seen. So, ioo, does 
the resolve of all the trustees to carry 
what they promise into action. 
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INFLATION 
Separate board learns 
building costs up 30% 


A recent meeting of the Edmonton 
separate school board saw trustees hit 
square in the face with the cruel 
realities of runaway inflation. The board 
was called upon to approve a tender for 
construction of the Katherine Therrien 
School, an elementary “core” school in 
the Castledowns subdivision of the city. 
Much to their chagrin, trustees 
discovered that basic building costs had 
increased almost 30 per cent (from $24 
to $31.50 per square foot) since the last 
tender. That tender, approved only two 
months ago, was for construction of a 
similar school, St. Hilda Elementary. In 
the last three years, according to 
properties superintendent W.P. Paster- 
nak, school building costs have doubled. 

The board — in its last public meeting 
before the election — voted to accept 
the $807,862 tender and proceed with 
construction of the Therrien School at 
the earliest possible date. 


ATHLETES 

Local star spurns Harvard bid 
to study dentistry at U of A 

He's the kind of kid you'd love to 
hate. The trouble is, you ean’t, in spite 
of a list of accomplishments any one of 
which is enough to raise jealousy’s 
green-eyed monster in anybody's heart. 
Consider: Joseph Poplawski at 17 is star 
quarterback for the Archbishop O'Leary 
Spartans, widely acclaimed as the city’s 
best senior high school football team. 
That alone would be cause enough to 
banish him from the company of 
scholars, except that his favorite 
subjects in school are math and 
chemistry and his grades run in the 
middie-te-high 80s. 

Then there’s the fact that he was a 


provincial champion in the 400 metres. 
And he is a former star player for the 
Edmonton Mets, as a result of which 
three colleges —two of them in the 
states — want him to play hockey for 
them on scholarships. For the Alberta 
midget select team, he played soccer. 
For the O’Leary basketball team, he 
dunked. With all that athletic prowess, 
one might expect —even hope — that 
young Poplawski would turn out to be 
just another big dumb jock, albeit a 
very good jock. 

But there is more salt to rub into the 
wound, and it’s the kind that really 
hurts: Joe Poplawski, the young ace of 
five major sports, has received one 
other offer, from a little university 
south of the border called Harvard — an 
academie seholarship. 

Despite all the honors, which would 
be enough to inflate the average high 
school student’s ego into the realm of 
unbearability, Joe Poplawski is a nice 
kid. Fresh-faced, easy-going, he is 
bemused by his achievements. 

“I was really pleased at first by all 
the attention,” he said last week during 
a break in football practice. “But now, 
with all these people bugging me, if I 
don’t get any more publicity it won't 
mater.” His linemen, for example, got 
together and told him jokingly, “from 
now on, Joe, you're on your own,” And, 
he says, whenever a story about him 
appears in print or he is featured on 
television, “for the next few games I go 
right downhill. It’s getting to me.” 

What is this young Renaissance man 
going to do with his life? Fortunately 
for Edmonton, he is going to stay right 
here, attend the University of Alberta, 
and play soccer. In between games and 
practice, he plans to put in a little time 
in class — studying to become a dentist. 


His brother is in medicine, and his 
sister is a nurse. “My brother has told 
me quite a bit about dentistry, At first I 
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ATHLETE POPLAWSKI ON THE GRIDIRON 
8emused by his achievements. 
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was going to be a doctor, but dentists 
make more money and have better 
hours. I think it will be an interesting 
future.” 

For Joseph Poplawski, who has 
already had a more interesting past 
than many men four times his age, the 
future is bound to be full, In the 
meantime, he practices for the football 
team two hours every day, spends 
about an hour every night doing his 
homework, and just waits for all the 
noise to die down so he can concentrate 


on his interests. All of them. 


METHODS 
Youngsters learn music 


as naturally as talking 

At age 10, Lisa Redmond 
undoubtedly knows more about the 
cello than most adults. She has been 
taking lessons for five years. But 
Lisa started late, her teacher ex- 
plains. “Normally, they begin at age 
three or four.” What amazing 
teacher can take an energetic 
pre-school child and teach him or her 
to play the violin or cello? There are 
about 11 of them in Edmonton, and 
they come from all over the 
world — Japan, Korea, the United 
States and Canada, Their common 


LISA & CELLO. 
Talent education. 
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CRISPIAN BENNETT & INSTRUCTOR KIM 
Mother-language technique is the key. 


belief is that musical talent is not an 
inborn thing, but something that can 
be developed, and that by creating a 
favorable environment from a very 
early age, the musical ‘seed’ in each 
child will grow. They teach what has 
become known as the Suzuki method, 
and they are part of the “talent ed 
ucation program” at Alberta Col- 
lege's Music Centre. 

The program's new artistic direec- 
tor, Cheryll Melott, explains the 
Suzuki philosophy this way: “A child 
can learn to play an instrument in 
the same way that he learns to speak 
in the home.” The “mother-language 
technique,” as it is called, is based on 
repetition and requires unerring 
patience on the part of parents. Just 
as a parent never doubts that a child 
will learn to speak and greets every 
faltering and imperfect attempt with 
encouragement, so he must trust 
that the child will learn to play violin 
and reward every effort. The child 
will eventually learn to play violin. 

Parents, therefore, are an integral 
part of the whole learning process. 
When a youngster begins lessons, 
the mother or father also begins 
lessons —and they practice and 
progress together. “We are not just 
teaching a skill,” says Miss Melott, 
“but ereating an environment for 
learning which includes the whole 
family. If a parent loses interest, the 
child does, too.” When the child 
starts so young, she continues, the 
music become a part of its 
life — most of them can’t remember 
a time when they didn’t play the 
violin.” 

The teacher, says teacher Hong Y 
Kim, takes the child very small steps 
at a time -— standing still, holding 


the violin and bow, playing simple 
rhythms on the open strings, and so 
on. Much of the teaching is done 
through imagery. Three-year-old 
Crispian, for example, practices 
holding his bow upright and moving 
it from the “basement” to the “first 
and second floor.” Lisa imagines 
herself to be a tree in assuming 
proper playing posture. 

“Everybody wants to do music,” 
says Miss Melott, who has taught 
cello in Edmonton for four years. “To 
teach a very young child to play an 
instrument is to give him a means of 
expressing the music within. It can 
and should be as natural as singing.” 

Edmonton was the first Canadian 
elty to form a society for talent ed- 
ucation — it is now in its 10th year. 
It was started by a University of 
Alberta professor, Thomas Rolston, 
who became acquainted with the 
Suzuki methed (which was developed 
about three decades ago by a 
Japanese violinist, Shinichi Suzuki) 
on a visit to Japan, and brought the 
idea home. Shortly thereafter a 
Japanese woman, Yoko Oike Wong, 
came to Edmonton to begin teaching. 
Since then, others have joined the 
ranks, and this year 200 children 
take weekly private and group 
lessons under their tutelage. Many of 
the origina] 40 students are now “old 
advanced players” of 13 and 14, and 
figure among the strongest string 
people in Edmonton's youth orches- 
tra. 

The talent education program 
accepts three-, four- and five-year 
olds, but as yet teaches only violin 
and cello. The technique could easily 
be applied to other instruments,” 
says Miss Melott. 
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THE ECONOMY 


zoos 
Cemplicated story behind 
shipment of wild animals 


Just five days before a specially fitted 
737 from South Korea was due here to 
pick up $60,000 worth of wild animals 
being gathered from all over Canada, a 
strike hit the IPSCO plant in Regina, 
Sask. This posed a dilemma for IPSCO 
management and a more immediate 
problem for Dale Alsager, owner of 
Edmonton-based Canadian Bio-Scientific 
Lab Services. The IPSCO plant is the 
site of the Regina game farm. Scheduled 
for shipment to South Korea — but 
shut in behind picket lines — were six 
bears, eight white-tailed deer, and an 
800-pound elk. After negotiations which 
included an emergency flight to Regina 
by an Alberta Export Agency official, 
one truck was finally permitted to cross 
the line. Inside were Mr. Alsager, a 
small crew, and a variety of concealed 
weapons and tools which searching 
picketers did not uncover. Mr. Alsager 
had one day to catch the animals, crate 
them and get them out. There were six 
inches of snow on the ground, and the 
elk was in rut. 

The elk was found, immobilized by a 
shot fired from a .22-calibre tranquilizer 
gun, and laid out on the ground, where 
its antlers were sawed off and — with 
the help of a fork lift—it was 
maneuvered into a crate. “I could write 
a book,” Mr. Alsager said later in his 
southeast Edmonton office, “full of 
incredible tales about how we got all 
those animals together.” 

For Mr. Alsager’s company, this was 
the second adventure in South Korean 
shipment. The first [ER, June 17] had 
set the precedent. South Korean 
officials provided a list of animals, and 
Mr. Alsager and his staff selected them. 
“We know which zoos and game farms 
have disease problems, and we avoided 
them. Out of more than a hundred 
animals originally selected, we elim- 
inated about one-third because of 
disease or other unsuitability. But we 
attempted to salvage animals that 
would otherwise have been destroyed. 
All the bears, for example, would now 
be dead if we hadn't acquired them.” 

Gathering 10 bears, nine elk, 56 deer 
and about 30 head of cattle from all over 
the country involved Mr. Alsager in “a 
tremendous amount of legal work. Each 
province has different regulations, and 
there are federal regulations on top of 
them. We had to obtain health 
certificates and health tests. We had to 
know which vets could do which tests 
and which tests had to be done by the 
federal government.” 


After six months of traveling, filling 
out papers, building special crates, and 
smuggling tranquilizer guns across 
picket lines, the company finally 
assembled all the animals at Edmonton 
International Airport fortnight ago. It 
was early morning, and it was dark. 
Little rustlings and murmurings came 
from the crates. Then, at 4 a.m., word 
came from Los Angeles that the special 
South Korean jet had blown an engine 
and would be delayed for at least 48 
hours. 

“We couldn’t leave those animals in 
their crates out there for two days,” 
said Mr. Alsager. “I guess I finally 
impressed upon somebody what the 
liabilities would be if they didn't do 
something quick.” Some of the crates 
had to be re-opened so the animals could 
be fed. An elk kicked out the end of his 
crate, but the only damage during the 
wait was suffered by a handler, who 
wound up with a couple of bruised 
fingers. Twenty-four hours later, the 
animals were on the plane and bound 
for South Korea, where they will be 
dispersed to government breeding 
stations and private wildlife farms. 

“We can live-capture just about any 
species of wild animal,” Mr. Alsager 
says of the company which he started 
last June. He had worked for the 
Alberta government, supervising its 
animal damage control program. This 
involved him in the maintenance of 
rat-baiting stations all along the 


Alberta-Saskatchewan border, where 14 
tons of rodenticide are dumped each 
year in a never-ending battle to keep 
Saskatchewan rats out of Alberta, He 
left government service after having 
had his fill of red-tape, and went into 
business for himself. Besides arranging 


POCKET GOPHER & FRIEND 
World's only lab colony. 
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wild animal purchases for foreign 
countries, Canadian Bio-Scientific Lab 
Services conduct environmental impact 
studies which include tests on wildlife to 
evaluate new pesticides, defoliants, and 
other chemicals. 

In his laboratory is the only captive 
eolony of wild Norway rats in Canada, 
and the only lab colony of pocket 
gophers in the world. “Nobody knew 
very much about pocket gophers 
before,” he says, “except that they 
caused significant crop damage. We 
have now found that they have an in- 
eredibly sensitive sense of smell which 
can detect some chemicals through six 
inches of earth or more. We also learned 
that about 90 per cent of their diet 
consists of plant matter which grows 
above ground, although everyone had 
assumed they only fed on roots. This 
means they come up at night to eat, and 
it has great significance in the ways we 
will try to control them.” 

But his biggest concern is the 
Canadian zoo industry, which he de- 
scribes as “pathetically undernourished 
in terms of federal or provincial 
assistance.” What's more, he says, 
“there is open discouragement of pri- 
vate enterprise in the zoo industry, 
although most public zoos are poorly 
managed and have huge deficits. For 
many species the only hope for survival 
now is a zoo or game farm — but the 
federal government is terribly slow to 
move. Whenever I mention this to 
federal officials, the reply is that there 
is no apparent need. We know there is 
vast potential for saving Canadian 
wildlife which would otherwise be 
destroyed by shipping it to other coun- 
tries. We could send out planeloads full. 
But the federal government simply 
doesn’t recognize the problem.” 

After an 18-hour flight, the Canadian 
animals arrived in South Korea last 
week to begin life anew. For the 10 
bears, at least, it was a kind of reprieve, 
Although they probably do not appreci- 
ate this point their only alternative was 
spending the winter as so many 
bear-skin rugs in front of cozy Canadian 
fireplaces. 


NATURAL GAS 
Foes of Mackenzie plan 
call for pipeline delay 


While National Energy Board hear- 
ings grind on (under the ponderous de- 
scription of “hearings to determine tne 
supply and deliverability of Canadian 
natural gas in relation to reasonably 
foreseeable requirements for use in 
Canada and potential for export”), with 
the ultimate decision probably deter- 
mining the fate of the proposed 
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PANEL DISCUSSES PIPELINE OPTIONS 
Participants Helliweill, Hart and Paschen 


Mackenzie Valley pipeline, the pipeline’s 
opposition continued to attack. Last 
week's meeting of Canadians for Re- 
sponsible Northern Development — 
chaired by Jerry Paschen, an Edmonton 
electrician — saw only about two dozen 
of the faithful populate Jubilee Audito- 
rium. 

For such a low attendance, several 
“heavy” attacks were mounted on the 
two existing pipeline plans to move 
Arctic gas to southern markets. Dr. 
John Helliwell, professor of economics 
at the University of British Columbia 
and a participant in one of the pipeline 
consortium’s (a loose amalgamation of 
27 U.S. and Canadian companies pro- 
posing a Prudhoe Bay to U.S. pipeline 
to move Canadian and U.S. natural gas 
to markets in both countries} northern 
trips, explained the three different pro- 
posals currently being debated. 


The first came from the Canadian 
Aretic Gas Study Group of the 
consortium. Concern of this group is to 
get a 48-inch pipeline built from 
Prudhoe Bay in Alaska and Mackenzie 
Delta in Canada to ship a half-American, 
half-Canadian mixture of natural gas 
southward, Canadian markets are in- 
tended to be supplied first, Dr. Helliwell 
noted, with the rest of the gas available 
for American export. The pivotal point 
of the oil companies’ arguments is that 
there is a real Canadian need for the 
mas projected for 1979 at the 
earliest. 

The second proposal comes from 
Foothills Pipeline — acting, as Dr. 
Helliwell described il, as an agent 
of Alberta Gas Trunk Lines — and was 
proposed at the beginning of Septem 
ber. IL was at that time AGTL pulled 
out of Lhe consortium and presented its 
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counter-plan to the giant Mackenzie 
pipeline. Its plan was labeled the “maple 
leaf pipeline” and consists of a proposed 
42-inch pipe, made of lighter steel than 
the consortium’s counterpart, and is 
destined to carry about half as much 
natural gas. The key argument by 
Foothills/AGTL also is that there is an 
immediate need of more natural gas in 
Canada, and the Delta gas should only 
be used to supply these needs, not those 
of export. 

Dr. Helliwell, with the aid of Grant 
MacEwan College's Dr. John Hart, Mr. 
Paschen and several supporters in the 
audience, proclaimed a third alterna- 
tive: no pipeline at all for the present. 
They believe that Arctic gas is not 
needed in Canada until the late 1980s. 
The reasoning behind the lower 
estimate of demand is that rising prices 
will cut the use of natural gas. Dr. 
Helliwell said he could “forgive those 
who own holdings in the delta” for their 
prejudices toward speedy development, 
but couldn't support the haste because 
Artie Gas’ own study estimated that the 
country could “probably get by” on its 
present sources until 1983 at the 
longest. “With retooling,” he said, 
“which would be cheaper than an arctic 
pipeline, productivity could be increased 
and nonarctie sources could supply 
Canada's needs until the 1980s.” 

In sum, the CRND is saying the 
pipeline is too much, too soon, The 
possibility of a trans-Alaskan pipeline 
which would transport Prudhoe Bay gas 
to the southern coast of Alaska, from 
whence it could be shipped to American 
ports, also may be part of the reason for 
Arctic Gas’ haste, Dr. Hart suggested. 
That pipeline, known as the El Paso 
Pipeline after its proposers, the El Paso 
Natural Gas Company, is currently 


being considered by the American 
government as a viable enterprise. If 
the El Paso pipeline goes through, 
according to Dr. Hart, the economic 
argument for the Mackenzie line is lost, 
since American gas which would have 
gone the Mackenzie route and lowered 
the cost of the Canadian portion of the 
gas, would probably be diverted to the 
all-American path. Mr, Paschen added 
that further complications with regard 
to the native population’s future with 
the pipeline cutting a swath across the 
Northwest Territory also caution 
against hasty development. There are 
more reasons to take northern 
development at a slow pace than at the 
rapid one urged by both Arctic Gas and 
AGTL, Dr, Helliwell summed, and the 
CRND submission to the National 
Engergy Board asks just that, a mora 
torium on the pipeline while more 
studies go forward. 


NEGOTIATIONS 
CSA wins interim raise 
as contract talks loom 


Since it is retroactive to Sept. 1, the 
wage boost Alberta government em 
ployees received fortnight ago should 
make up for the loss of pay for those on 
strike earlier this month. So explained 
one affected worker when the first 
negotiated morsel of the Civil Service 
Association's bargaining with the 
government was announced. 

What the $75 a month interim pay 
boost means is that CSA and govern- 
ment negotiators split their differences. 
The joint announcement contrasted 
manpower and labor minister Bert 
Hohol’s earlier unilateral “bribe,” (as 
the union described it) of a $50 across 
the board increase. It also fell short of 
the union’s demand of a $100 raise for 
all government employees. The exact 
wording of the agreement gives the 
employee either $75 or a seven per cent 
salary increase, whichever is greater. 
The interim boost. was the first item on 
the agenda for the negotiators who 
began meeting soon after “high-level 
discussions” brought about CSA presi- 
dent Bil! Broad's return-to-work order. 

After a scheduled break in talks this 
week, the professional negotiating 
teams of both sides are expected to 
tackle the job of reaching agreement on 
the other wage demands the union has 
said must precede the beginning of 
dickering over the actual contracts of 
the 25,000 civil servants. The CSA 
demanded that Fort McMurray workers 
be given an additional bonus of $250 and 
those working north of an imaginary 
line drawn through Slave Lake have $50 
added. The government has made no 
specific reply to these demands but 
indicated it will deal with them in nego- 
tiations. 
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EDMONTONIA 


A delighiful and exhilarating bit of 
grand opera came to the city last week 
when tenor Richard Tucker, 60, and 
baritone Robert Merrill, 57, appeared in 
joint recital to open the Edmonton 
Opera Association's 1974-75 season at 
the Jubilee Auditorium. They have been 
with the Metropolitan Opera since 1945, 
and the years have only polished their 
vocal talents. The Tucker-Merrill 
program here was not “deep” in the 
sense of presenting music difficult to 
follow and enjoy to the utmost, it 
simply offered familiar and beloved 
arias and duets carefully selected to 
enable listeners to envision the 
pageantry, intrigue and romance of the 
entire operas. When the listed program 
had ended, the enthusiastic audience 
refused to be seated and stop applaud- 
ing, demanding encores. The artists 
responded with a medley from Fiddler 
on the Roof, a serendipitous conclusion 
bringing joy to performers and ¢ rowd 
alike. In addition to being an outstand- 
ing musical event, the recital was a 
welcome financial success, virtually 
erasing the Opera Association's $8,600 
deficit from last season. 
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Juan Telechea lives in the rear of his 
grocery store on 95 Street. He was 
home one evening last weekend when 
he heard a noise at the front of the 
store. Thinking it was a customer, Mr. 
Telechea went out to wait on him. But 
instead, it was a man with a gun who 
demanded all the money in the cash 
register. The proprietor obliged with 
$60 and the armed robber left. Mr. 


MISS EDMONTON ON THE JOB 


Telechea didn't like to see his 
hard-earned funds disappear that easily, 
so when the invader was outside the 
door he picked up a knife and threw it 
at the window, breaking the glass five 
inches above the culprit’s head, Then 
the store owner called police, who noted 
that one advantage of the knife-throw- 
ing is that although the man escaped, he 
may be easier to identify because of 
cuts around the face and neck. 
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Last week adopted Edmontonian (she 
was born and raised in Calgary) Terry 
Lynne Meyer left the city for Toronto 
along with her parents. The blue-eyed 
lovely will be representing Edmonton in 
the Miss Canada pageant this week, 
though not with great expectations of 
victory. “Westerners have made good 
runner-ups and Miss Congenialities for 
quite a while,” she said, noting that only 
one girl from a western province has 
been crowned Miss Canada in the past 
10 years. The contest will be a break 
from an unroutine job, one she says she 
is truly excited iwth, that of a writer 
and researcher with Premier Peter 
Lougheed’s office. The ex-model landed 
the job with her B.A. in English from 
the University of Calgary. While she 
considers the pageant (a much better 
term, she says, than beauty contests, 
which they no longer solely are) “an 
experience” —like the six weeks she 
spent in Greece studying ancient and 
modern athletics — she still wants to 
continue in the writing field, possibly 
doing public relations work in the 
future, but she also cannot right now 
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WRITERS PAUL & GRANT 


envision leaving her present position. 
As the oldest of five children, Terry 
says she has had plenty of “gentle” 
pushing from her parents, but vows the 
Miss Edmonton contest was the first 
competition she has tepped since “in 
Grade 7 when I won a count-the-jelly 
bean contest.” She refuses to take all 
the to-do surrounding these contests 
much more seriously than the teen-age 
one. For the talent part of the pageant 
she will do her Lily Tomlin imitation, 
because “I ean make as many mistakes 
as I want and it only makes it funnier.” 


eee 


Commercials featuring a “Gooney 
Bird” and a “Snowman” brought top 
honors to Edmonton's CHQT fortnight 
ago in Soundcraft '74, the commercial 
competition sponsored by the Radio 
Bureau of Canada to reward creativity 
in writing and production of retail sales 
messages. Winner in the category of 
produets/services sold to consumers 
was a jingle written for Gooney's 
Restaurants by Jean Paul, who started 
her radio career with CFRN in the 
1950s and has been with CHQT for the 
past 7/2 years, It was her first national 
award. Her effort also received a special 
trophy for exceptional creative achieve- 
ment in the effective use of sound. 
Runner-up in the corporate/institutional 
division was Meryl Grant's entry 
extolling the wintry warmth of Alldritt 
Homes. A native of Mannville and 
winner of one previous national award, 
she has been writing commercials for 
about six years. Other winning entries 
from Alberta were submitted by 
Calgary's CHQR and Lethbridge’s 
CcIOC. 
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THE FAITH 


SECTS 
Bible Way slams churches 
with taped voice of leader 


Edmonton, it is said, is fertile ground 
for religion. Any religion. And any 
variation of those religions, be its light 
divine, droll or at best desultory, would 
be hard put ta find a more accommodat- 
ing climate. Thus it was that even as 
the city wrestled last week with the 
pros and cons of bare-beef burlesque, 
something called Edmonton Bible Way 
punched immorality and all Christian 
denominations in their noxious noses: 
the former, says the group, because it 
destroys men’s souls, and the latter 
because they steer men away from the 
simple faith of the Bible. Less than a 
year old, the basement-based congrega- 
tion spent $496 to let Journal readers 
know in a half-page ad that they could, 
in spite of it all, take heart. William 
Marrion Branham, nine years de- 
ceased —if not alive and well—is at 
least “living” in Edmonton via an entire 
library of his tape-recorded sermons. 
“His message is the one to forerun the 


second coming of the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” states the ad. Bill Branham 
cared, 

Who was Bill Branham? He is 


variously described as having been 
prophet, visionary and seer born in “a 
most humble log cabin” in Burksville, 
Ky. on April 6, 1909. His 15-year-old 
mother and 18-year-old father were not 
known for their propriety, frivolously 
raising their child among batches of 
bootleg whiskey and pressuring him to 
smoke, drink, dance and otherwise 
engage in lusty pursuits. Not to worry, 
however, for right from the very begin- 
ning, it was obvious that Bill was no 
ordinary child. 

White hazy light reportedly hung 
over the young preacher-to-be’s crib for 
two days following his birth. Whirl- 
winds and rushing air followed him all 
the days of his life, staying any 
temptations on his part to suecumb to 
questionable pleasures. Crosses of light, 
audible voices and visions of Hitler's 
rise, Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia, 
automatic cars with no steering wheels, 
miniskirts and unisex became a part of 
his world by 1933. 

An ordained Baptist minister, he 
overthrew any connection with estab- 
lished denominations over female ordi- 
nation and when he saw that the harlot 
of Revelation was the Roman Catholic 
Church and every other church her 
bastard offspring. The Pope became the 
beast and his Latin title as Vicar of 
Christ when translated to Roman 
numerals added up to 666, the prophetic 
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FOUNDER BRANHAM AND PILLAR OF FIRE 
“Living” in Edmonton via tape library. 


number of the one world leader of the 
last days. Pillars of fire appeared above 
Brother Branham's head, once photo- 
graphed and submitted to FBI 
authentication while a strange cloud 
appeared over Flagstaff, Ariz., in 1963 
which made it onto the pages of Life 
and Science magazines. It was, assured 
“the people who know the truth,” a 
¢loud of angels stamping Mr.Branham's 
revealing of the seven seals and the un- 
written mysteries of the thunders of the 
book of Revelation with their approval. 
After all, the resilient Reverend was at 
that very moment a scant 250 miles 
away in Tucson being caught up in a 
crashing, thundering bolt of light much 
to the chagrin of his two hunting 
companions. 

Several raisings from the dead {his 
first was a fresh water fish) and 
healings (from eancer to the blind} later, 
he died on Christmas Eve 1965, further 
proof to his followers that he indeed 
was the John the Baptist of the 20th 
Century. He did not give up his ghost, 
however, until he had made it quite 
clear that he had a hunch that, by 1977, 
Christ would return. He repeatedly 
claimed that it was only a feeling and 
not the date-setting hocus of his beloved 
Seventh Day Adventist friends. But to 
Branham’s followers, a hunch of his is 
worth a dozen Jeanne Dixon prophecies. 

Many people have their passports to 


Jsrael ready for the day when Mr. 
Branham rises from the dead to preach 
to the Jews. A Cadillac sits ready and 
waiting at his graveside for the glorious 
journey. But Terry A. Sproule, 28, has 
neither a passport nor a white robe 
ready for 1977. He does, however, have 
a strong inclination that as stunning as 
the man’s life seems, he must be the 
genuine article. 

Mr. Sproule, now full-time preacher 
for the tiny flock and sometime 
summons deliverer, was only 11 when 
the Branham machine rumbled into Ed- 
monton in 1957. Amazed at the city’s 
propensity for religion, Mr. Branham 
left the usual array of ministers staring 
forlornly at his posters and shredding 
his brochures in anger. 

Just a year ago, Terry and Judy 
Sproule were contentedly teaching 
Sunday School while Terry became 
involved in lay witness and Judy in 
singing at their local Pentecostal 
church. A friend of Judy's from a tiny 
Branham congregation in Vancouver 
chose to rock their comfy boat by treat- 
ing them to a few reels of their leader. 
“God of This Evil Age” was the clincher. 
Judy's skirts which had climbed to the 
limits of propriety were once again 
closer to the floor. A very attractive 
woman, she had taken 1 hours each 
morning to apply makeup. Her cosmetic 
front had to go. But the new Sproules 
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would not stop there. They actively 
campaigned within their church to 
change the other women and the pastor. 
Branham was going over like a lead 
balloon and the female parishioners 
petitioned to have the offenders thrown 
out, 

They left gladly, however, shouting 
“woe” on the way out. The Sproules 
believed that Branham'’s message was 
the “greatest since Jesus Christ.” They 
located others who were frustrated with 
their ehurches' and soon the home 
meetings expanded. Three months ago, 
Mr. Sproule left his insurance work and 
became full-time shepherd. Last week's 
ad was only the beginning. The Journal 
was rightly cautious to accept another 
slam against organized religion. The last 
one from the “Divine Force" in Ottawa 
rained holy havoc on the paper. The 
two-color, full-page ad took nasty stabs 
at Romanism, monks and denominations 
in general [ER, Feb. 21]. Clerics let the 
paper know that future ads might well 
be tempered. But Mr. Sproule left 
name-calling to the imagination. 

But the eight-page university handout 
that Bible Way is currently circulating 
on Calgary and Edmonton campuses 
takes no similar precautions. A hastily 
compiled diatribe, anti-Catholic and 
anti-Pentecostal, it has already raised 
the ire of the Catholic chaplain in 
Calgary among others. In meticulously 
showing how the Roman numerical 
equivalents of the Latin for Vicar of 
Christ, “Vicarius Filii Dei,” add up to 
666, Mr. Sproule inadvertently mis- 
spelled “Filii" with an “e” following the 
“I,” changing the total to an embar- 
rassing 1,166, “Dei” was spelled “die” 
and the back page proclaimed that 
Brother Branham had opened the seven 
seals of Revelation, a feat the book 
clearly states is God's alone. What they 


PREACHER SPROULE 
A changed life 


meant, says Mr. Sproule, is that he 
taught the seals. 

Edmonton Bible Way does not wish a 
church building nor is it concerned 
about amassing a congregation, No 
collections are ever taken and all tapes 
and printed materials are freely given 
or loaned. They quickly admit their 
excesses and errors while shrugging it 
off as a price of believing in something 
almost “too hot to handle.” They mourn 
for the churches who have “creeded 
over” while hoping someone will “take 
them out” if they are wrong. In a city 
where convictions abound, surely there 
are those willing to throw out a lifeline, 
they feel, before they would drift too far 
from shore. 

Rescue operations had not begun at 
week’s end, however, as, with ad in 
hand, Edmonton Bible Way sped out to 
sea. 


MISSIONARIES 
Surgeon tells of battling 


for lives and souls in India 

It’s not often that a boy of 11 commits 
his life to the service of Jesus Christ. It 
is even rarer that that same boy when 
only 13 would decide to treat men’s 
bodies along with their souls as a medi 
cal missionary. Yet young Howard 
Gordon Searle did just that. Last week, 
an older (89) version of the surgeon-to- 
be spoke to the congregation at 
Fellowship Baptist Church where his 
father pioneered the work 45 years be- 
fore. He had missed being born in Ed- 
monton by two months but felt that he 
owed this church, which financially and 
prayerfully helps keep his hospital 
doors in India open, an explanation of 
the amazing changes taking place in 
presenting Christ to the world. 

“It's better to keep a fence around the 
top of the cliff than to keep an ambu- 
lance parked at the bottom,” quipped 
the general surgeon who went to India 
in 1965. Since his arrival, 160 million 
people have been born, the equivalent 
of eight Canadas. That incredible surge 
of humanity has not only resulted in 
starvation but a tough go for the 
Gospel. Parents who have to have an 
average of 10-15 children to insure three 
survivors in a constant battle with 
disease have trouble concentrating on 
the plan to save their souls, 

The Emmanuel Hospital Association 
is one of the unique organizations 
battling for the lives and souls of the 
people of India. Some 20 hospitals of 15 
different missions as diverse as 
Nazarene, Mennonite, Quaker and 
Anglican have banded together under 
what is now largely a nationally admin- 
istered and staffed work comprising 
1,500 beds and 50-55 doctors, all but 
eight of whom are nationals. Some 10 
years ago, the situation was reversed. 
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SURGEON SEARLE 
Refurning to India. 


Dr. Searle received his EHA trial by 
fire. Assigned a 45-bed hospital when he 
first arrived in the country, his main 
referral area included 300,000 people. 
Between 50 and 90 outpatients were 
treated daily in addition to full bed oc- 
cupancy. Being the sole doctor, he soon 
realized that his ambulances at the 
bottom of the cliff were mere bandages 
on a festering wound. After his stint as 
executive secretary, his job was turned 
over toa national in March and now Dr. 
Searle will coordinate the development 
of a community health program. 

The killers of India’s 600 million 
people are infection, malnutrition and 
lack of sanitation. Dr. Searle’s program 
will establish immunization centres and 
educational units, He cites one of the 
association's hospitals on the border of 
Nepal with 210 beds as having 10 per 
cent of its patients come in for 
tetanus treatment. It costs over $100 to 
treat each person and 40 to 50 per cent 
will die. The price of injection to pre- 
vent lockjaw: $1-1.50. 

As soon as the preventive measures 
begin Lo insure parents that their chil- 
dren will survive, the birthrate will 
drop. The people of India love their 
children just as much as anyone else, 
says the doctor, and the security they 
provide them in their old age. 

Assuming a tougher line towards 
foreign missionaries, the Indian govern- 
ment no longer issues visas to Lhem. 
And what expatriates there are there 
are gradually leaving, turning the work 
over to a new strain of Christian na- 
tionals. Dr. Searle hopes that as 
westerners withdraw as they were 
forced to de from China, prayer support 
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from North America will not slacken as 
it has for China, Jesus is not a western 
possession, he says. The ancient Mar 
Thomite congregation in India is one of 
the oldest known Christian commu- 
nions. The church has been a blessing in 
Bangladesh where Muslim was pitted 
against Muslim and the Christians pro- 
vided the mercy. 

Social, economic, spiritual — all. as- 
pects the surgeon sees in the Christian 
mix. And the nationals are impressed. It 
is a welcome switch from the pith hel- 
meted white saviors of bygone years. 
The North American in Colombia who 
supports national workers by keeping 
bees and exporting the honey to West 
Germany lives a fairly powerful 
witness. His actions speak of his master 
more loudly than words might. And the 
Canadian surgeon - turned - innoculator 
could soon be giving shots whose ulti- 
mate effect on the population explosion 
may well be heard around the world. 


BOOKS 
Berton’s not comfortable 
discussing Anglican critique 

Pierre Berton, Canada’s peripatetic 
penman, customarily devotes up to 
seven years researching and writing 
such books as Klondike and The Na- 
tional Dream, but his most controversial 
opus took only a year, he divulged 
during a recent visit to Edmonton to 
tape two shows in CBC’s Front Page 
Challenge series. 

“I'm fed up with arguing about The 
Comfortable Pew,” he declared flatly, 
refusing to discuss the lingering after- 
effects of the biting criticism commis- 
sioned (for an estimated $150,000) by 
the Anglican Church a decade ago. “I 


AUTHOR BERTON 
No comment on “Pew.” 
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NEWLY DESIGNATED HERITAGE SITES 
St. Mary's at Boian, Calgary cathedral & St. Jean Baptiste. 


wrote it and that's that as far as I'm 
concerned, I'm a humanist and just can't 
buy organized religion because churches 
are based on superstition and I'm not 
superstitious a 

Currently working simultaneously on 
two or three books, Mr. Berton also 
manages to find time to plug his 21st 
and most recent volume, a food guide 
written in conjunction with his wife. 
Now in its third printing, Pierre and 
danet Berton'’s Canadian Food Guide 
discusses both eating and social habits. 

As for Edmonton, asked if it’s correct 
to refer to the city as the Gateway to 
the Klondike, the quick with a quip Mr. 
Berton points out: “Only in the sense 
you could call it the Gateway to Prince 
Edward Island— they're about the 
same distance from here!” 

A moment later, the garrulous gadfly 
was ready to rush to his next 
appointment, decidedly more at ease 
challenging the Galloping Gourmet than 
the Book of Common Prayer. 

HERITAGE SITES 


Three churches are first 


to receive official status 

To many, the ball and wrecking bar 
have smashed much that is authentic 
Alberta —the aging buildings of its 
history. People can now park where 
elegant dinners were once served or 
horses once tied or prayers once 
offered. Many stil! wander past the 
weedinfested lot where McDougall 
House once stood, wagging their heads 
at the seeming injustice of it all, But 
now those who prefer the sensuous 
curves of a spiraling stairease to the 
stainless steel of a Turnbull elevator or 
floors of polished hardwood to clinical 
linoleum, have recourse. His name is 
Frank Korvemaker, director of the her- 
itage sites service of the provincial de- 
partment of culture, youth and recre- 
ation. He wants people to suggest 
buildings or locations that should be 


given added legal protection. His word 
was recently made good as three 
buildings of provineial importance 
beeame the first Registered Heritage 
Sites. 

Plaques and brochures explaining the 
new protected status have been sent to 
the three churches receiving the honor, 
but more importantly the word of 
Minister Horst A. Schmid that they 
shall not be destroyed, repaired, 
restored, altered or changed or have 
any heritage object removed from them 
without first serving notice to the min- 
ister and then waiting two weeks. This 
presumably gives the department time 
to act in defense of Alberta's heritage. 

The oldest Romanian church in the 
province and possibly in North America 
is St. Mary's Church in Boian, whose 
architectural features are typical of the 
eastern European churches in Alberta. 
It now possesses the coveted heritage 
umbrella as does the Anglican 
Cathedral Church of the Redeemer in 
Calgary. Constructed of sandstone in 
1905, Redeemer represents both the 
dominant building materia! in Calgary 
at the turn of the century and the 
impressive structures designed then. 
The third site is St. Jean Baptiste 
Roman Catholic Church and Rectory in 
Morinville which towers in the grandeur 
of the chureh architecture of the 
settlers from Quebee, acknowledging 
the contributions of the French Catholic 
community to the settlement of Alberta. 

Though not as protective as the 
Classified Heritage Site designation 
currently being considered for the 
three-storey log and brick mission at St. 
Albert (no altering or tearing down 
without approval of the minister), 
Albertans who like their buildings a 
little on the vintage side can now breath 
somewhat easier. And with each 
heritage site designation, the provincial 
government stands to risk less razzing 
for its razings. 
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Gracious in the turmoil: 
Some first ladies 
of Edmonton politics 
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CLARE PURVES AS THE RETURNS ARRIVED 
A quiet dignity in the face of disaster. 


PEARL HAWRELAK AND DAUGHTER PATRICIA LYNNE 
Having seen it all before there were no illusions. 


AILEEN DENT (L) 
AND UNA EVANS 
A hoppy laugh 
dismissed the 
reality. 


How much time 
does an accident 
take? 


}se 


Charley has an accident. The ambulance is called. 
The boss stops what he’s doing. Bill stops what he's doing. 
So does Pete and Sam and Ernie. Charley is taken to the 
hospital. He could be off for a month. 

Dave discusses the accident with Phil while machinery sits 
idle. Roy turns off an engine so he can hear what Don is 
saying about Charley's accident. 


Al and Wayne and George get into quite a lengthy discussion 

about Charley's accident — and Gil arrives in a truck and 

wants to be filled in on all the details. 

Accidents take time, lots of time. Better to spend a little 

time to see that accidents don't happen — than a lot of | 
time after they do. 
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